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HEARING ON H.R 3347, A NATIONAL DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL PER- 
FORMANCE AGREEMENTS FOR SCHOOL RE- 
STRUCTURING 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1989 
House of Representatives 

SUBCOMMriTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 

AND Vocational Education, 

COMMXTTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in Room 
2175, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Glenn Poshard presid- 
ing. 

Members present: Representatives Poshard, Hawkins, Martinez, 
Hayes, Sawyer, Owens, Goodling, Grandy, Smith, Bartlett, Gunder- 
son and Petri. ^ „ . , - w 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; June L, Hams, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, staff assistant; and Beth Buelhmann, 
minority education coordinator. 

[The text of H.R. 3347 follows:] 

(1) 



I 



018T CONGRESS fjr T% OO >l ^ 
1ST Session fl^ K# # 

To establish a National Demonstration Program for Educational Performance 
Agreements for School Restructuring. 



m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

September 26, 1989 
Mr. Smith of Vbbmont (for himself, Mr. Pobhabd, Mr. Gundebson, Mr. 
FawelLi Mr. Hbnby, Mr. G bandy, and Mr. Hayes of Elinois) introduced 
tho following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor 



A BILL 

To establish a National Demonstration Program for Educational 
Performance Agreements for Schv>ol Restructuring. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of ike United States of America in Congress assembled^ 

3 SECTION 1, FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

4 (a) Findings.— The Congress finds and declares that — 

5 (1) the ability of the United States to deliver more 

6 effective educational services to its citizens, especially 

7 disadvantaged citizens and traditionally underserved 

8 citizens, is of primary importance to the national seen- 



2 

rity and to the continued role of the United States as a 
world leader; 

(2) the ability of local school authorities to direct 
and inspire confidence in the public schools under their 
leadership is severely impeded by the paperwork 
burden and regulatory limitations imposed by numer- 
ous, widely dissimilar education programs administered 
by the Federal Government and by the States, such as 
elementary and secondary education programs, voca- 
tional education programs, and education programs for 
special populations; 

(3) local school authorities, parents, and teachers 
in disadvantaged areas, whether rural or urban, are 
better able to lead the children under their supervision 
away from mvolvement in drugs and violence and 
tov/ard revitalization of the community in which they 
live, than is the Federal Government through uniform 
regulation; 

(4) local school authorities have requested greater 
freedom in designing innova,tive programs in exchange 
for an agreement to achieve higher, clearly stated per- 
formance levels in a reasonable period of time; and 

(5) all public education in this country will benefit 
from school improvement models developed under such 
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1 an agreement, as identified by the Secretary of Educa- 

2 tion. 

3 (b) PuBPOSB. — It is the purpose of this Act to establish 

4 a national demonstration program for educational perform- 

5 ance agreements, under which States make available such 

6 funds as may be necessary to plan, develop, and monitor edu- 

7 cational performance agreements designed to allow greater 

8 flexibili^ to local school authorities by consolidating funds 

9 available to a school under various Federal, State, and local 

10 programs and allowing local school authorities to implement 

11 innovative programs to achieve higher performance levels in 

12 schools. Such agreements shall maintain appropriate protec- 

13 tions with respect to civil rights, discrimmation, and safety. 

14 SEC. 2. NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR EDUCA- 

15 TIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENTS FOR 

16 SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING. 

17 (a) Establishment of Pbogeam. — 

18 (1) General Authority.— Subject to the provi- 

19 sions of this Act, the Secretary of Education shall 

20 enter into educational performance agreements with 

21 State and local school authorities which submit a pro- 

22 posal to carry out the purposes under section 1(b). 

23 (2) Federal Programs.— Such educational per- 

24 formance agreements may consolidate Federal, State, 
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1 a}d local funds available for programs relating to edu- 

2 cation and youth services, including — 

3 ^ (A) The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

4 tion Act of 1965. 

5 (B) Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 

6 Act. 

7 (C) The Adult Education Act. 

8 (D) The Job Training Partnership Act. 

9 (B) Subtitles A, B, and C of title VH of the 

10 Stewart B. McEinney Homeless Assistance Act. 

11 (F) Programs relating to teenage pregnancy. 

12 (G) Drug education and prevention pro- 

13 grams. 

14 (H) Youth gangs prograi^as. 

15 (I) The Education of the Handicapped Act. 

16 (3) Limitation.— Nothing in this Act may be 

17 construed to authorize any changes in, substitutions 

18 for, or lessening of the protections of Federal laws and 

19 regulations regarding civil rights, discrimination, and 

20 safety or to affect regulations and prohibitions concem- 

21 ing the diversion of Federal funds for private use. 

22 (b) State and Local Pboposals.— 

23 (1) State Selection Cbitbbla.— 

24 (A) States shall give priority to proposals 

25 with local school authorities concerning schools in 
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1 areas with high poverty rates or other indices of 

2 disadvantaged status. 

3 (B) States shall consider— 

4 (i) the geographical distribution of pro- 

5 posals; and 

6 (ii) the distribution between urban and 

7 rural areas. 

8 (C) In determining areas with high poverty 

9 rates under this subsection, the State shall utilize 

10 the most recent United States Department of 

11 Labor criteria of poverty. 

12 (2) AssuBANCES. — A proposal shall be submitted 

13 to the Secretary of Education by the State and all af- 

14 fected local school authorities. Such proposal shall con- 

15 tain such information, commitments, and assurances as 

16 the Secretary may determine are necessary including — 

17 (A) commitments from the State and local 

18 school authorities concerning the initial year for 

19 development of a plan for implementation of the 

20 agreement; 

21 (B) assurances that sufficient State funds will 

22 be available for technical assistance, planning and 

23 development, implementation, and assessment 

24 under the agreement; 
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(C) commitments from the State and local 

2 school authorities that a local educational per- 

3 formance agreement committee will be formed to 

4 develop and implement the plan and for oversight 

5 during the implementation of the plan under the 

6 agreement; 

7 (D) a preliminary determination of the Feder- 

8 al, State, and local funds which will be affected 

9 under the agreement and the manner m which 
10 such funds will be consolidated; 

(E) a prelimmary determination of, and a 

12 commitment to adhere to, alternative Federal and 

13 State regulations under the agreement; 

assurances from State and local school 

15 authorities that appropriate indices and goals for 

16 higher educational performance will be developed 

17 in a plan; and 

(G) commitments from State and local school 

19 authorities that the implementation plan will be 

20 developed with the full-time assistance of class- 

personnel (mcluding paid release-time for 

22 teachers). 

23 (c) Educational Pbbfobmancb AoEfiBMBNTs.— 

(1) In Gbnbbal.— An educational performance 
25 agreement under this Act shall be effective for six 

HR 3S47 Vi 
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1 fiscal years. The first year of any agreement shall be a 

2 planning year for the development of a plan for imple- 

3 mentation rndtr subsection (d). No Federal funds may 

4 be diverted or consolidated during such planning year. 

5 The second year under the agreement and each subse- 

6 quent year through year six shall be implementation 

7 years in which the educational performance agreement, 

8 as detailed in the plan, is carried out. 

9 (2) Initial Planning Yeab.— During the initial 

10 planning year, the State shall provide to the local 

11 school authorities — 

12 (i) such technical assistance as may be neces- 

13 sary; and 

14 (ii) funds sufficient to meet the costs of de- 

15 veloping a comprehensive and detailed plan for 

16 the implementation o^ the project over five fiscal 

17 years. 

18 (3) Implementation Yeabs.— For the second 

19 and each subsequent year through year six in which an 

20 agreement under this Act is in effect, the State shall 

21 make such funds available to the local school authori- 

22 ties as are necessary for continuing technical assistance 

23 and project administration, monitoring, and annual 

24 evaluation. 
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1 (d) Plan.-- A plan for the implementatioii of the educa- 

2 tional performance agreement dming years two through six 

3 shaU— 

4 (1) be coordinated by a local educational perform- 

5 ance agreement conmiittee; 

6 (2) be the result of participation by parents, busi- 

7 ness and community representatives, the appropriate 

8 private mdustry council established under section 102 

9 of the Job Trainmg Partnership Act, and local school 

10 authorities; 

11 (3) be entered into by the schools, the local educa- 

12 tional agency, the State, and the Secretary; 

13 (4) be amendable through negotiation during the 

14 term of the agreement; 

15 (5) include any relevant provisions of the proposal 

16 under subsection (b); 

1*^ (6) contain goals for each respective group cov- 

18 ered by the pertinent program authorities used in the 

19 agreement; 

20 (7) include a set of intermediate performance 

21 goals; 

22 (8) include higher outcomes than previously dem- 

23 onstrated for each respective group covered by the per- 

24 tinent program authorities used in the agreement; 
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1 (9) identify which entity will be responsible for the 

2 achievement of the stated goals at the end of each year 

3 of the agreement; 

4 (10) include— 

5 (A) a description of the indices to be meas- 

6 ured in order to ascertain the amount of progress 

7 made toward the stated goals of the agreement, 

8 which indices shall include — 
g (i) the dropout rate; 

10 (ii) teacher and student absenteeism 

11 rates; 

12 (iii) skill levels of students in reading 

13 and mathematics; and 

14 (iv) other factors considered to be ap- 

15 propriate by the local educational agency; 

Ig (B) a description of the methods to be used 

17 in measuring such indices; and 

18 (C) a measurement of such indices as of the 

19 date the educational performance agreement is en- 

20 tered into; 

21 (11) provide for the termination of the agreement 

22 if for any two of tiie first tliree years of implementation 

23 of the plan, the indices for assessment of progress 

24 made toward the stated goals under tiie agreement in- 
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1 dicate insufficient improvement in educational perform- 

2 ance; 

8 (12) include a plan for coordinated services and 

4 service delivery; 

5 (18) describe what services will be provided under 

6 tie agreement; 

7 (14) describe rewards and incentives that will be 

8 provided to students and successful service providers, 

9 particularly incentives for service providers that meet 

10 goals for students who are members of special popula- 

11 tions and dropouts; and 

12 (15) include a commitment that — 

13 (A) the project will be evaluated by the local 

14 educational agency not less often th&n once annu- 

15 ally during the term of the agreement; and 

16 (B) the State shall submit the results of the 

17 evaluations conducted under subparagraph (A) to 

18 the Secretary. 

19 (e) Evaluation and Repobt to Conoeess.— 

20 (1) FlNAL.- 

21 (A) The Secretary of Education, in oonsulta- 

22 tion with the heads of other affected Federal ex- 
28 ecutive agencies, shall enter into a contract for an 

24 independent evaluation of each educational per- 

25 formance agreement under this Act and submit to 

HR SS47 IH 
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1 the appropriate committees of the Congress a 

2 report that contains an analysis of that education- 
S al performance agreement and a description of the 

4 results achieved through such agreement. 

5 (B) Each report required by subparagraph 

6 (A) shall be submitted not later than one year 

7 after the termination or completion of the educa- 

8 tional performance agreement. 

9 (2) Intbeim. — The Secretary shaU provide inter- 

10 im progress reports to the Congress with respect to 

11 each educational performance agreement under this 

12 Act, based on an analysis of the yearly evaluations 

13 conducted pursuant to each agreement. 

14 (0 Definition, — For the purposes of this Act, the term 

15 "local school authorities" shall include, appropriate, local 

16 educational agencies and administrators of all affected 

17 schools. 
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Mr. PosHARD. I will now convene the Subcommittee oi^ Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education of the Committee on 
Mucation and Labor at this point in time. Do we need a roll f-all 
this mornmg? No, we do not. 

I thank Chairman Hawkins for allowing me to chair the meeting 
this mornmg as one of the cosponsors of the bill. I am pleased to do 
that. 1 thank the chairman and the minority for their attendance 
this mornmg. 

Let me just make a short opning statement, if I may. I have not 
been too many years removed from the classroom and from the ad- 
mmistration of local public school programs. I have some familiari- 
ty with the implementation of many of the Federal and state level 
programs. 

I have perceived over the years in trying to teach in these pro- 
grams and administer the programs a great deal of dissatisfaction 
at the local level in the way we go about that. 

I think, if I can paraphrase what local administrators, teachers, 
other officials with local school districts are saying today, it would 
be something similar to this: "If you are going to continue to pass 
the mandates at both the state and Federal levels without provid- 
ing the resources, then at least give us the flexibility to utilize 
those resources that we have"-which, by the way, are for the most 
part our own resources, since at least in the state of Illinois, where 
1 am from, m9st of the resources for education are local property 
tax monies-give us the flexibility to try to do this in the most cost 
etTectiye, efficient way possible to achieve the very good and well 
intentioned mandates of the legislative assemblies at both the state 
and the Federal levels. 

We are not contesting the desired results of the Federal and 
state programs. We agree with you that the objectives that the 
Congress and state legislatures have set forth are good. They are 
commendable. They are what we ought to be about. 

We cannot achieve those results given the restraints upon us 
with the present system. I realize that if Congress and the respec- 
tive state assemblies do not articulate broad national based objec- 
tlv«^ for educp«-':nal systems, many local school districts will never 
take up thy task. 

We need to keen up the pressure for accomplishment of these na- 

)nal educational objectives, but in my judgment it is time that we 
at least take a look at giving local boards a chance to see if they 
can meet these objectives in a way that is educationally sound but 
economically efficient. 

I was a member of the Illinois state senate a few years back. 
When we passed one of the most comprehensive, perhaps the most 
comprehensive, school education reform bills in the State of Illi- 
nois history. 

We had pledged as members of the legislature to put into that 
reform movement over a three-year period $1.3 billion. At the end 
of the first year and the first allocation of $300 million to accom- 
plish the desired reforms, we never got past that. We never came 
through with the additional moneys. 

We had implemented unbelievable reform mandates which were 
good. They were well intentioned. All of us agreed that they were 
what our educational system needed, and yet we ended up leaving 
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the locals holding the bag, so to speak, to meet those mandates 
without the resources to |et the job done in the fashion, at least. 

"•^fe JJilidltef arf ^iTp^ce, the strings are still attached, but 
the frustration level for people at the local educational leve s so 
high now in trying to carry forward with those reforms without the 

"^T^ n'^d fleSity. This can be done. I think the bill that we 
are going to be discussing here today goes a long way toward allow- 
fng that flexibility to accomplish the same objectives and the same 
standards which we all agree are good for our children. 
With that I will recognize Mr. Smith, who is the sponsor of the 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Poshard. I do have a short stetement 
that I will submit for the record and will excerp. from it, and then 
we will get on, because I am not blind and see that we have Gover- 
nor Kean here and he was prescient enough to come last night and 
sp^nd the evening in Washington, so we are delighted to have him 

n^ca^not"^iif7n^°tS^^^ we operate with twin whirlwmds 
today. On the outside we have the natural kind and on the inside 
we have the Congressional ethics and pay raise bill operating from 
QuarS- of tenuntil eleven o'clock in other parts of this building, so 
le SSrate iS a time of great change both inside and outside this 

'"Mj"cteirman, and also Mr. Chairman of the Committee, Mn 
Hawkins, I want to thank you for providing an WO'i^m^y/^^^^^^^^ 
hearing on this school restructuring bill I want to thank those ot 
our guests and witnesses who were able finally to fight the weather 

to get here on a difficult day. u-j v,„ +1,0+ cave 

In Vermont there is a piece of advice that we abide by that says, 

"If it ain't broke don't fix it." , . . , , j 

In public education in America today something is broke and 

there are very few educators and parents who have not realized 

*^The idea of restructuring schools to iniprove education isn't new 
but so far we have been unable to combine the political will with 
?he rigS idea to affect policy and practice on the National and 

''for'Sn^V,"SZ^c^ool systems have not waited for a — 
partnership. We know about Miami. We know about Pittsburgh. 

"^NXv^^tete? waited. Notably, North Carolina with its new 
stat^ restructuring bill, which has passed the North Carolina Ups- 
lature and is law? which I wi 1 submit for the record later today. 
New jlSlyT my own Vermont; the state of Washington-many 
states have taken a leadership role in trying to energize schools at 
the local level to higher performance. fu„ 

Most recently the concept of restructurmg spilled into the politi- 
cal a?d public arena as a result of the historic education summit 
between the president and our nation s governors. , , 

The summit and the attention which it has commanded has 
given us an extraordinary opportunity. I believe, here Confess 
to work with the administration and the governors toward a na- 
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tional policy that will restructure our public school system for the 
better. 

That brings me to the reason we are here, H.R. 3347, the Educa- 
tional Performance Agreements for School Restructuring Act. 

In general terms this legislation is a pact between the Federal 
Government and the states and local school districts. It is a trade. 
It improves student performances locally for fewer restrictions 
from the Federal and state levels, particularly on the use of Feder- 
al and state education dollars. 

Local educators would have far greater control over how best to 
use those dollars to meet the particular educational needs of their 
students. Participation would be voluntary and would be based on 
a state commitment through challenge grants and planning money 
to assist in the process. There would be no cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In addition, continued participation in the program would 
depend on the school's ability to improve student performance. If 
that worsens, all bets are off. The performance agreement would be 
cancelled. 

Some people have worried that restructuring could endanger pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children if local schools decided to siphon 
and divert Federal and state money now supporting these pro- 
grams for other purposes. 

Let me be very clear on that point. It will not happen. H.R. 3847 
very specifically says that the civil rights of students in no way, 
shape or form may be abridged. The local flexibility provided by 
H.R. 3347 does not mean local ability to disregard or neglect any 
program for disadvantaged students. If anything, in fact, the effect 
would be the opposite. 

As you will hear today, the local flexibility that it will provide 
would allow local schools to improve these critical programs, tailor- 
mg them to the specific needs of individual students. 

One well-publicized example of that, thanks to the movie "Stand 
and Deliver, is the program at Garfield High School in East Los 
Angeles, California. There principal Maria Tostado and teacher 
Jaime Escalante have been using remedial education dollai^s for ad- 
vanced calculus classes. In so doing they have broken Federal regu- 
lations, but they have also made it possible for an extraordinary 
number of poor hispanic students to receive college credit after 
taking the courses. In short, they are using the money to finish the 
job that all too often with our Federal money we only begin. 

H.R. 3347 would allow all of our Garfield High Schools to pursue 
innovations like this without being forced to break the rules. We 
should be encouraging good education, not penalizing it. 

In closing, let me say that H.R. 3347 is not written in concrete. I 
am sure that I speak for everyone involved when I say we are look- 
ing forward to working with all of you on both sides of the aisle 
and that side of the witness table and this to build a good, solid, 
enduring national policy connected to state policies that will genu- 
inely meet the needs of our students in their future. 
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Ri^t now we guarantee a free and a public education for the 
.children of America, but that guarantee is meaningless if the edu- 
cation.We provide is inadequate. I am convinced that if local educa- 
tprs^are given more rein to teach, to educate, we will produce a 
public school fifystem that will be second to none, benefittLig both 
our childrai and the future of this nation. 

Tha^ybu. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. Peter Smith follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN PETER SMTIH 

Nov«mb«r 16, 198S 
SubcofiMilttM Hearing 
H»R» 3347 

Education Parformanca Agraamanta for Scl jol Raatructuring Act 
MR. CHAIRMAN, 

FIRST AND FOREMOST, I WOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU FOR PROVIDING 
THIS HEARING ON MY SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING BILL. EQUALLY, I WOULD 
VERY MUCH LIKE TO THANK OUR GUESTS AND WITNESSES FOR BEING HERE 
TODAY. THEIR PARTICIPATION IS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT AS WE LEGISLATE 
IMPORTANT IDEAS INTO REALITY. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THERE'S A BIT OF SAGE ADVICE THAT VERMCNTERS 
ABIDE BY, AND THAT IS, "IF IT AIN'T BROKE, DON'T FIX IT." WELL, 
SOMETHING IS •^BROKE" WITHIN OUR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, AND THERE ARE VERY FEV EDUCATORS AND PARENTS WHO 
HAVE NOT REALIZED THAT. GENERAL STUDENT PERFORMANCES HAVE BEEN 
FALLING AS SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS STRUGGLE WITHIN A STRAIGHTJACKET OF 
STATE AND FEDERAL RULES, REGULATIONS AND CENTRALIZATION. 

THE IDEA OF RESTRUCTURING SCHOOLS TO IMPROVE EDUCATION IS NOT 
NEW, BUT SO FAR WE HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO COMBINE THE POLITICAL WILL 
WITH THE RIGHT IDEA TO AFFECT POLICY AND PRACTICE ON THE NATIONAL 
LEVEL. FORTUNATELY, SOME SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE NOT WAITED FOR A 
NATIONAL PARTNERSHIP WE KNOW ABOUT MIAMI, ABOUT PITTSBURGH. NOR 
HAVE SOME STATES WAITED, NOTABLY NORTH CAROLINA WITH ITS STATE 
RESTRUCTURING BILL AND MY OWN VERMONT, WHICH INITIATED A LOCAL 
CHALLENGE GRANT PROGRAM TO PROMOTE IMPROVED SCHOOL PERFORMANCE. 
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MOST RECENTLY, THE CONCEPT OF RESTRUCTURING SPILLED INTO THE 
POLITICAL AND PUBLIC ARENA AS A RESULT OF THE HISTORIC EDUCATION 
SUMMIT BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND OUR NATION'S GOVERNORS. THE 
SUMMIT. AND THE ATTENTION IT COMMANDED. HAVE GIVEN US AN 
EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY HERE IN CONGRESS TO WORK WITH THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND THE GOVERNORS TOWARD A NATIONAL POLICY THAT WILL 
RESTRUCTURE OUR PUBLiC SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR THE BETTER. 

THAT BRINGS ME TO THE REASON WE ARE HERE ~ H.R. 3347. THE 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENTS FOR SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING ACT. 
IN VERY GENERAL TERMS. THIS LEGISLATION IS A PACT BETWEEN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE STATES AND LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. IT'S 
A trade: IMPROVED STUDENT PERFORMANCES LOCALLY FOR FEWER 
RESTRICTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL AND STATE LEVELS. PARTICULARLY ON THE 
USE OF FEDERAL AND STATE EDUCATION DOLLARS. 

UNDER THE PROGRAM. LOCAL EDUCATORS WOULD HAVE FAR GREATER 
CONTROL OVER HOW BEST TO USE FEDERAL AND STATE DOLLARS TO MEET THE 
PARTICULAR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THEIR STUDENTS. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE PROGRAM WOULD BE VOLUNTARY. AND WOULD BE BASED ON STATE 
CHALLENGE GRANTS. THERE WOULD BE NO COST TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. IN ADDITION. CONTINUED PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM 
WOULD DEPEND ON THE SCHOOL'S ABILITY TO IMPROVE STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE. IF THAT WORSENED. ALL BETS WOULD BE OFF; THE 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENT WOULD BE CANCELLED. 

FOR YEARS. MANY EDUCATORS ACROSS THIS COUNTRY HAVE CONTENDED 
THAT QUALITY EDUCATION HAS SUFFERED AS GOVERNMENT RULES AND 
REGULATIONS HAVE STIFFENED. EVEN IN CASES WHERE FEDERAL RULES HAVE 
BEEN FAIRLY RELAXED AND BROAD. EDUCATORS HAVE OFTEN HAD TO DEAL 
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WITH MORE RESTRICTIVE STATE AND LOCAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THOSE 
RULES. H.R. 3347 WAS CONCEIVED AND WRITTEN IN DIRECT RESPONSE TO 
THAT PROBLEM. AND IT IS OFFERED AS BOTH A SOLUTION AND A 
CHALLENGE, BECAUSE IT BASICALLY SAYS TO OUR EDUCATORS, IF YOU CAN 
DO BETTER WITH FEWER RULES AND REGULATIONS, PROVE IT. 

SOME PEOPLE HAVE WORRIED THAT RESTRUCTURING COULD ENDANGER 
PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN IF LOCAL SCHOOLS DECIDED TO 
SIPHON AND DIVERT FEDERAL AND STATE MONEY NOW SUPPORTING THESE 
PROGRAMS FOR OTHER PURPOSES. LET ME BE VERY CLEAR ON THAT POINT: 
THAT WILL NOT HAPPEN. H.R. 3347 VERY SPECIFICALLY SAYS THAT THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS OF STUDENTS IN NO WAY, SHAPE OR FORM CAN BE ABRIDGED. 
THE LOCAL FLEXIBILITY PROVIDED BY H.R. 3347 DOES liQI MEAN LOCAL 
ABILITY TO DISREGARD OR NEGLECT ANY PROGRAM FOR DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS. IF ANYTHING, IN FACT, THE EFFECT OF H.R. 3347 WOULD BE 
THE OPPOSITE. AS YOU WILL HEAR TODAY, THE LOCAL FLEXIBILITY IT 
PROVIDES COULD ALLOW LOCAL SCHOOLS TO IMPROVE THESE CRITICAL 
PROGRAMS, TAILORING THEM TO THE SPECIFIC NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENTS. 

ONE WELL-PUBLICIZED EXAMPLE OF THAT, THANKS TO THE MOVIE 
-STAND AND DELIVER," IS THE PROGRAM AT GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL IN EAST 
LOS ANGELES. THERE, PRINCIPAL MARIA TOSTADO AND TEACHER JAIME 
ESCALANTE HAVc BEEN USING REMEDIAL EDUCATION DOLLARS FOR ADVANCED 
CALCULUS CLASSES. IN DOING SO. THEY HAVE BROKEN FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS. BUT THEY'VE ALSO MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR AN AMAZING 
NUMBER OF POOR HISPANIC STUDENTS TO RECEIVE COLLEGE CREDIT AFTER 
TAKING THE COURSES. IN SHORT, THEY'RE USING THE MONEY TO FINISH 
THE JOB THAT, ALL TOO OFTEN, WE ONLY START. 
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H.R. 33*7 WOULD ALLOW ALL OUR GARFIELD HIGHS TO PURSUE SUCH 
INNOVATIONS WITHOUT BEING FORCED TO BREAK THE RULES. WE SHOULD BE 
ENCOURAGING GOOD EDUCATION, NOT PENALIZING IT. 

H.R. 33*7 WAS NOT WRITTEN IN CONCRETE. I'M SURE THAT I SPEAK 
FOR EVERYONE INVOLVED WHEN I SAY WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO WORKING 
WITH ALL OF YOU TO BUILD A GOOD. SOLID NATIONAL POLICY THAT WILL 
GENUINELY MEET THE NEEDS OF OUR STUDENTS AND THEIR FUTURE. 

RIGHT NOW. WE GUARANTEE A FREE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF AMERICA. BUT THAT GUARANTEE IS MEANINGLESS IF THE 
EDUCATION WE PROVIDE IS INADEQUATE. I AM CONVINCED THAT IF LOCAL 
EDUCATOHS ARE GIVEN MORE REIN TO TEACH. TO EDUCATE. WE WILL PRODUCE 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM THAT WILL BE SECOND TO NONE. BENEFITTING 
BOTH OUR CHILDREN AND THE FUTURE OF THIS NATION. 



THANK YOU. 



- 30 - 
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VERMONT CONGRESSMAN 

PETERSMITH 




CONGRXSSMAN PETER SMTIH 



Nov«Bb«r 16, 1989 
Sut>couiitt«« K«aring 
K.R. 3347 

Education p»rfor»anc« Agr««i«nts for School Restructuring Act 



MR. CaXIRNAN, 

««^« FOREMOST, I IIODID LIKE TO THANK YOU FOR PROVIDIMG 

SSS ^S^^ ^ RESTRUCTORIMG BILL. EQUALLY, I WOULD 

ISL'^^'^^-ii? ™ ™^ AMD WTKESSETrOR BEIMG^Se 

S?SSiAM?SSAS^Sv?' "^^^ ^"^""^ ^ 

A BIT OF SAGE ADVICE THAT VERMONTERS 

5S5SL52a iP.SiL"' "^^ " ^om't fix it.- well, 

fSSSPJS JL^?2?L!5™^ KLOIEMTARY and SECONDARY 

2S?SrJ!^2!?;,^J^ are very few educators AND PArStS WO 
HAVE NOT RBALIUO THAT. GENERAL STODtNT PERFORMANCES HAVE BEEN 

2!!S?*5Ji®wSS52?P»JS^™*=^ stroccle wtthih a straichtjacket of 

STATE AND FEDERAL RULES, REGULATIONS AND CBHTRALIEATION. 

^ !2! i5*i.°^ RESTRUCTURING SCHOOLS TO IMPROVE EDUCATION IS NOT 

25Ii 2?«S*tS."JS'.!S2L°'^ ™ the p^tical Jill 

^^^^SSJS^ ISU^^ practice ON THE NATIONAL 

level. F0RTC?IAm7, SOME SCHOOL SYSTEMS RAVE NOT WAITED FOR A 
NATIONAL PAR'a.VmaiP — WE KNOW ABOUT MIAMI, ABOUT PITTSBURCH. NOR 
HAVE SOME STATES WAITED, NOTABLY NORTH CAROLINA WITH ITS STATE 
RESTRDCIURINC BILL AND NY OWN VERMONT, WHICH INITIATED A LOCAL 
CHALLIMCB GRANT PROGRAM TO PROMOTE IMPROVED SCHOOL PERFORMANCE. 

MOST RECENTLY, THE CONCEPT OF RESTROCTURING SPILLED INTO THE 
SSJS^^^^iSL*^^ * ™» HISTORIC EDUCATION 

^^2551 •■2™* THE PRESIDENT AND OUR NATION'S GOVERNORS. THE 
SWOCT, AND THE ATTENTION IT COMMANDED, HAVE GIVEN US AN 
EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY HERE IM CONGRESS TO WORK WITH THE 
ADMINISTRATIOM AND THE GOVERNORS TOWARD A NATIONAL POLICY THAT WILL 
RBSTRUCTURE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR THE BETTER. 
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THAT BRINGS ME TO THE REASON WE ARE HERE — H.R, i347, THE 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENTS FOR SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING ACT. 
IN VEPV GENERAL TERMS, THIS LEGISLATION IS A PACT BETWEEN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE STATES AND LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. IT'S 
A TRADE: IMPROVED STUDENT PERFORMANCES LOCALLY FOR FEWER 
RESTRICTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL AND STATE LEVELS, PARTICULARLY ON THE 
USE or FEDERAL AND STATE EDUCATION DOLLARS, 

UNDER THE PROGRAM, LOCAL EDUCATORS WOULD HAVE FAR GREATER 
CONTROL OVER HOW BEST TO USE FEDERAL AND STATE DOLLARS TO MEET TOE 
PARTICULAR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF TOBIR STUDENTS. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE PROGRAM WOULD BE VOLUNTARY, AND WOULD BE BASED ON STATE 
CHALLOIGE GRANTS. TOERE WOULD BE NO COST TO TOE FEDEKAL 
GOVERNMENT. IN ADDITION, CONTINUED PARTICIPATION TN TOE PROGRAM 
WOULD DEPEND ON THE SCHOOL'S ABILITY TO IMPROVE STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE. IF THAT WORSENED, ALL BETS WOULD BE OFF; TOE 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENT WOULD BE CANCELLED. 

FOR YEARS, MANY EDUCATORS ACROSS TOIS COUNTRY HAVE CONTENDED 
THAT QUALITY EDUCATION HAS SUFFERED AS GOVERNMENT RULES AND 
REGULATIONS HAVE STIFFENED. EVEN IN CASES WHERE FEDERAL RULES HAVE 
^ioTFAIW^^ RELAXED AnTbrSaD, EDUCATORS HAVE OFTEN HAD TO DEAL 
SiTO MOI^RESTRICTIVE STATE AND ^^!«T2RPRETATI0N^^ 
RULES. H.R. 3347 WAS CONCEIVED AND WRITTEN IN DIRECT RESPONSE TO 
THAT PROBLEM. AND IT IS OFFERED AS EOTO A SOLUTION AND A 
CHALLENGE, BECAUSE IT BASICALLY SAYS TO OUR EDUCATORS, IF YOU CAN 
DO BETTER WITH FEWER RULES AND REGULATIONS, PROVE IT. 

SOME PEOPLE HAVE WORRIED THAT RESTRUCTURING COULD ENDANGITO 
PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN IF LOCAL SCHOOLS DECIDED TO 
SIPHON AND DIVERT FEDERAL AND STATE MONEY NOW SUPPORTING THESE 
PROGW^FOR OTH PURPOSES. LET ME BE VERY CLEAR ON THAT POINT: 

nSt^EN. H.R. 3347 VERY SPECIFICALLY SAYS THAT TOE 
CIVIL RIGHTS OF STUDENTS IN NO WAY, SHAPE OP FORM CAN BE ABRIDGED. 
TOE LOCAL FLEXIBILITY PROVIDED BY H.R. 3347 DOES NOT MEAN LOCAL 
ABILmrO DISREGARD OR NEGLECT ANY PROGRAM FOR DISADVANTAGED 
StUdStS. IF ANYTHING, IN FACT, TOE EFFECT OF H.R. 3347 WOULD BE 
THE OPPOSITE. AS YOU WILL HEAR TODAY, TOE LOCAL FLEXIBILITY IT 
PROVIDES COULD ALLOW LOCAL SCHOOLS TO IMPROVE THESE CRITICAL 
PROGRAMS, TAILORING TOEM TO TOE SPECIFIC NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENTS. 

ONE WELL-PUBLICIZED EXAMPLE OF THAT, THANKS TO THE MOVIE 
"STAND AND DELIVER," IS TOE PROGRAM AT GARFIELD HIGH SCTOOL IN EAST 
LOS ANGELES. TOERE, PRINCIPAL MARIA TOSTADO AND TEACHER JAIME 
ESCALANTE HAVE BEEN USING REMEDIAL EDUCATION DOLLARS FOR ADVANCED 
CALCULUS CLASSES. IN DOING SO, TOBY HAVE BROKEN FEDI»AL 
REGULATIONS. BUT TOEY'VE ALSO MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR «^ AMAZING 
NUMBER OF POOR HISPANIC STUDENTS TO RECEIVE CC^E CRTOIT AFT^ 
TAKING TOE COURSES. IN 'SHORT, TOEY'RE USING THE MONEY TO FINISH 
THE JOB THAT, ALL TOO OFTEN, WE ONLY START. 

H R 3347 WOULD ALLOW ALL OUR GARFIELD HIGHS TO PURSUE SUCH 
INNOVATIONS WITOOUT BEING FORCED TO BREAK TOE RULES. WE SHOULD BE 
ENCOURAGING GOOD EDUCATION, NOT PENALIZING IT. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE PETER SMITH (VT.) 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENT 
FOR SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING ACT 
Stpttnber 21# 1989 



PTiRPOflSf To provid* the opportunity to those states that 
SSSicati sufficient funds to enter into educational perform 
AoTftements with local educational agencies and the federal 
SwIJSSnt. such agreements would allow for the combining of 
g^SSSStic funds ind regulatory relief in return for enhanced 
pcrfonaftnett 

AORSENSNTSt Educational Perforaance Xsrtemtnt* art negotiattd 
JrStlSal level through the participation of parent., 
SuaSMt^d coM^nity rljpre.entativ.a. repre.entativea of the 
private induatty council (PIC) and tchool peraonnel and 
iuthoritiat. Aoreeoientt are for aix year*, the first of which 

pl*K year, and are JoinUy adopted at the local, 
.^fl^ Federal levelt. Areat of high poverty ratet or other 
"SiLtSnS^ diaiS^tiSiBed atatu. rtvSll L-* con.id.red for auch 
agrMMnta on a priority baaia. 

eunms or tauaaaKSi subject to alternative regulationt 

at theState and Federal level, the local educational 
SS^ ccSine lwa?? state and Federal fund., from proar«a. 
JSK^oTb^Sad baae of «lucation and youth ""i""' . „ 
oJder-t5 achieve improved atudent perforaance outccoet. Nothinfl 
in the aorMment car be construed as r^novina any civil right or 
Mf^S SSttction. or pennitting diversion of funds for private 

Thrawelment nu^ include perfornance outcomes for 
2"den« tSt 2re higher than previously demonstrated, based on 

dS^lrained ll the local J^* 'SS Sot 

-available from the State to operate «uch agreements do not 
5Sla« the Sog^Iaaatic funds but are to be used « or such 
pSpoSes M ^aTning, developing performance goals, release 
tjSe. ttetaieal assistance, monitoring, and evaluation. 

nmnamm or MMWWti if for any of 2 of the first 3 
yiSirf the project, the perfontance outcome, worsen, the 
MSStifted agieeient i. nullified and the alternative 
regulations are no longer effective. 

iVALOATIOlIt Each project will be evaluated not less «ian once 
2SlS; such tvaluStion. rtiall be forwarded to the "ate and 
a2e«Ife<l^ Tha Secretary is to provide Congress with interim 
ftSttr'wd hi. ttr"Sority%rutilise funis f 
5Srt«»nt «or • final, independwit avaluation, to be made 
within one year after the expiration of the Act. 
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The Education Performance 
Agreement 



BY PETER SMITH 



DonM look now. Amenc*. Bui 
youf lehooli may Hnally chun|< 
for the btwr. After 30 yean of 

f^HitMti,p«>dd>m>i hmdwnntmt 
•ad mijwd jiinaU. H k)oks as if we 
tt last toint to do tftt one thins wt 
htven'tdonebefoirwaicoinnmnidci, 
pwenta. leacfcm. pnncjpaU and school 
boards ai if they wwt hnpoftant In the 
pcocess of unprovwf educatjoo for alt 
cfaUdm in America. 
Sine* tte lUasiaw fim ihocked u$ 
towards Ktiofi with d» laMchias of 
SputaUc in !«7. Aweric»'» sctooU 
have eodutd a iciKs of (Uie sum 
timed at nfbraiint and rf)iiv«iatvi| a 
public aducatico lysiem that was un* 
lespoMivctothaneadsofdwuncs.'nic 
aporoach to reform has been shoctlenn, 
urtent, intense and abnott without »• 
cepdon. pcedicaied on die notion that 
s^ooU could be (Uad firom ^ove. 
It's been atewat 30 ye«f» since Spui. 
wk,Andaillthcdebateabo«educaiion 
ftform coodmies. B« there is a dif. 
fettnce this time. We sre in die uxth 
yttr of a rcfomi movement tfiat has 
been btuMmg in iu focus and intensity 
'ieadUy since die 1983 report "A Na* 
tionAtWsk.* 
It U a national policy dot undCTSttndi 
dut wttil we improve die quality o( 
work Ufe in our public school* for 
teKhen »d tdmJmitr^on, we «nnoi 
possibly Improve die leainlot Ufe for 
die students who |0 dierv cvciy day. It 
Uapolicy which says wt should respect 
piients. community people and school 
wockm ttUBKb that we ask dwn bow 
Uiey wouW like to restiuctwe their 
ichooU in ofder to produce hl|l»&' and 
better fttultsfbr each and cvwy student 

in dieir schools. , ^ 

Just what ve die stakes m diU latest 

PtwSmUklstmmbtrefCtmirtu 
htm Vmuoiif enrf « mtmbtr of the 
RiponCenrtuiomlAdfiKryaoard 



debate about excellence m America's 
fchools? Many of us believe dot the 
abiJUy to deliver a distinctively better 
■nd more appfopna» public educauoo 
for every Ametfcan youngster is the 
leaduvs national sccunty issue of die 
2 1 St century. 

Ten yean ago we could talk about im- 
provmj our schools. But now. because 
of a changing demography, changing 
family structure, changing skills needed 
m die woft force, and a changing g)obal 
economy, we need to not only do a bet' 
ter job, but a different job for our 
children. Amidst a rue of chartge *«[ 
mocks our traditional notion of skill 
developmem when prepanng children | 
for the work force of die future, our 
aemography as a natioo and die back, 
ground of young people entering 
kindergarten U changing r^bcally. 
For example an increasing perwitage 
of our youngster* comes disad. 
vintaged households. TTieyafv children 
who historically have not prospered in 
our educational insDtunons; speciftcal* 
ly the rural poor and cdtmc minorities 
This means dial, for /nsfirwtimcmour 
history, die cooseqt cnces of failmg to 
educate all of our c lildren well and ap- 
propnately will cf^rectiy affect our so- 
cial, civic and economic capaaty mdie 
years ahead. 

Weface die possibility ofatwo^iered 
economic strwture dial locks out djose 
whom our schools have failed 10 serve. 
We face die possibility of businesses 
having to eitiier export the good job*, 
they create or import skilled worken 
from odw countries to do diose jobs: 
not bocnuse we have been out.in- 
novaied but bwause we have Medio 
train and educate our children for die ftt* 

^'llie ntdonal policy which allows as to 
driver dia educttioo diey need riUcs on 
die wtrwfaaiy diversity wWch is dK 
haltmMkofAmericancttlturcRccendy 



The national policy which 
allows us to deliver the 
education they need relies 
on the extraordinary diver- 
sity which is the hallmark 
of American culture, 

wtsented in die report To Secure our 
Fuiure." published by die Nauonal 
Center ForEducationand die Economy, 
die policy will enoounge individual 
schools or school districts to restnicture 
iheif operations - cumculum, staffing 
pattern, calender and more -to achieve 
higher and better p erf or mance for dicir 



SiUornts. 

At the heart, du» national policy would 
create an a]l*importani trade in which 
die participating school district would 
coRsnit to higher academic achieve- 
itient in return for flexibility in dealmg 
wid) federel and state regulations. In 
short, it's a irade of professional 
freedom foraccountabtltiy. 

The trade would be represented in a 
contrKU die Educational Performance 
Agreement, which would be accepted 
by the local, state and federal par* 
tiapants. Drawn by an integrated local 
planning team wtdi die resources and 
time to do die job well, die contract 
would lay out a multi-year plan for 
restmcturmg and higher achievement. 
uKludmg iheperfonnance expected and 
measurements to be undertaken. 

It u importwtt to know dtat. while 
regttlauons may be waived in this 
process. dM taw win not be abrogaied. 

Over die k»0er term, aa models for 
reimicturing our public sehoob frr ex. 
ceUence Mossoim around die country, 
die Depvtrnwl of EdMtion would be 
engaged m reaewch and development 
conhnutd on page 21 
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•misc. uhcnthc fcckrjl bud^'ci i\ con 
itraicwdtn^ucharcai as public housing ^ 

Moreover, how cm xht GOP hope lo 
rtcnjit more minonjy voters *hen i\\ 
'souJhcm jtmegy." whKh haj bctn m 
pl*c< tiiKt Richard Nixoo"! 1 968 cam 
pfti|D. a pnmtrily umed at recruiiing 
aliCMted white voien? And 'iljenated" 
me«M lower and rmddle cUu whjte 
male voters who prcdommantly op* 
poMd the toda] and racial chatifes of 
thelait20ycaa 



As the Bush admnistra- 
Hon tries to return the 
party of Lincoln to its com- 
mitment to civil rights, Mc' 
Clure and his colleaf^ues 
are attempting to put into 
place private sector solw 
tionsfor public problems. 

Coflslder alio the problem of the 
RepubUcan Nadonal Coonuttec Dicre 
are oc bUda mott% in 153 votuig 
memben. As OOP rules txpeit Lee 
Auspitz wrote rtctntly: *Asloii|uthe 
(RNq ustin structured asaconfeden- 
Hon ?f state parties, it cannot offer 
eqtialuy of opportufuty to nunofities.* 
T^t u an asseatUI qoesuoo the 
Republican Pry must fisoe. While Fral 
McOore arms as a reminder that 
mmoritks can find a heme in the GOP, 
the Republican Party ftets a formidable 
task la broademng iis baic. Perhaps as 
the Bush adminisMioo trf' i to rttum 
the party of Lincoln bact to Its cotnnit* 
meat 10 dvU nfhis, and McQure and 
his coHeaiues attempt to pu into place 
private sector solutions for public 
problems, the administntion may have 
its most important task defined. ■ 



work lu cull the fc^uiu jnJ mjkc 
rccommcndittons about ihc mosi 
promiMngpracueetiowrtjce Schools 
N*ould he expected lo compete for a 
limited number of Educaiional Perfor> 
mance Afrccmcni opportunities within 
CKh sute or each region. By making 
this prognm an attractive altemaiive as 
opposed to a requiremeni. It IS our feel' 
ing that the effon and the results will be 
more enthusiastic and cfTective. 

The Educational Pnformance Agree- 
ment assumes that if we give schools, 
the people who work m them and their 
extended «)mmuniQes what we have 
never given them befbre >• the time and 
the resources to plan and think >• they 
will be able to create a school cnviroiv 
ment that fosters the type of education* 
al excellence cribca! to our children's 
future and to the future of our nation. 
More than five years in its develop- 
ment, reviewed favorably by groups 
ringing from the National Oovemors' 
Association to the educaboo oommts- 
sion of the states lo numerous prafet- 
SMnal groups, supported by first the 
Camegie Ctofpontion of New York and 
now ihe State of New York and the 
Rockefielier Foundation, the Education- 
al Performance AgreemeM ccooept is 
ready for lU maiden voyage in (he Con- 
gress this year. 

As the House Education and Labor 
Committee struggles widi the questions 
of school excellence raised by Presidem 
Bush, this concept and the work which 
lies behind it wiU play a m^ role ui 
the policy discussions which occur. 

For more mformation about thu idea, 
please contaa either my offioe at: 1020 
Longwofth House GfTice Building. 
WashingtonDC 20S15 or the Nation. 
>l Center on Education and the 
Economy at 39 State Street. Suite 500. 
Rochester. New York 14614. ■ 



In Memorlam. Walter N Thayer 

0> LLL » HLLBMR A\D 
THOMAS t PCTRI 

WalterN Thj>er.agrcatfncndofthe 
Ripon Society, died at 7S in March At 
Ripon's inception in the early '605. 
when our small political research group 
was looking for a way to be heard, the 
advice we received on vimully every ^ 
hand was 'talk to Walter Thayer.^ And 
so wc dtd. And like so many who went 
to Walter Thayer through the years, we 
came away bright with exictemem. For 
he listened to us. He took us scrMusly. 
And be made things happen. 
From 1952. when be became legal ad- 
visor to Qtuens for Eisenhower, until 
his death. Walter Thayer was a pivotal 
figure u) the efTon to make what Presi> 
dent Eisenhower called "modern 
Republicanism* a contmumg political 
foree. He helped organixe the Re* 
publican Gtixens Commttiae, and be 
strongly supported the CMnpalgns of 
Nelson RockefeUer. Jacob Javits and 
John Lindsay . He also was an advmr to 
President Richard Nixon, and. in the 
beguuung. be, along with John Hay 
Whitney and William Coclidge. 
enabled the Ripon Society to establish 
and maintain its Tinancial viability. 
Thayer knew how to ratsa money and, 
just as unportantly. be knew how »^ or- 
ganize and inspttt and lead. Over a 20- 
year span be was tnstrumental in raising 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Ripon. 

Walter Thayer not only made things 
happen, he made them happen well. 
Oiie of the sources of Walter *s mysQ' 
que was that be could extend his ener- 
gies aaou many fields without tvtt 
losing his unfaltering sense of com- 
mand. Httself-disopline was part of hu 
secret H« seemed 10 have a system for 
everything: be afahomd loose ends. He 
wanted things buttoned up pfoperiy, be 
would say, the first time araund. 

Walter Ihaycr set the highest stand- 
ards for himself and then met the stand- 
ards be set Wt shall mba his advx« and 
his help, but we win coadnM IP be in- 
splradbyliiaexMiple.S 



Ut W. Hutbiter is pmtkn efthtiih 
urnMti9tt§l HtfU Tr09M4 and 

Thomas £. fMrf b « mmbtr efCoih 
Ittss from Wisconsin. Both wirt 
origutai members of the Rtpon Society. 
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a lotenfiews with Leadiag Rnubli^ 
• ADefeflicfortfae'90i 

■ Who*g Who io the Buib AdmimitntioQ 

■ How to Reiohw Eavfaoim)»uI Cooflki^ 
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GENEIIAI. ASSEMBLY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
\m SESSION 
RATIFILD BILL 



CHAPTER 778 
SENATE BILL 2 

AW ACT TO APPROPRIATE FUNDS HOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
^"tiOaUMl-K ACCOUNTAOILITY ACT OF 1989. 

The OeoertI Awembly of Nonh Corolma enacts: 

Section I. Title ot Ac. m ad ^ f«f«"«<* "» « 
«'"P™-'"-^i^Sat!:^'mem.°i \uMhe in.en. of the Oen.r.l A«embly .h« 

'?gH"irfo?.';n":l"iS Program. Article 16 of 

ry,»«tct UX; of the General Statute K amenUcU by adding a new Part to read. 

sgiil^l nfi «h:iil tU -vMnp and iinulcinent a fgrflf"l » "W-M»B fl 
IfMl of th g Program tna^ ^ '° impruYg 



l |t^rftint per 



g^||it?niion shnll adopt: 



0) 



|[;; j^""UT'V»»dd inr ^hj^r hetinntny wUh the 



/-ix ffi!a!f?{!|!I f^^^^ local {tf!inni improvfmfnt Plans with 



01 



thi^.to^rivf b — 



iB irm in i r- T 



ib^^ge^^^SSS^f in thr Pfrform>n«^b>Kd 

pyh j jj f^hicatlon: Acy_ ar** not exemprTfnm fcdcril nwmKmcntt 

A;rHiibin ;t tfl pcffonnnncg ttttndfirdt Mit mH thtgpag 



m ihg per 

l l> ^ rttlflfdt or %ti>mn« rrtto ^ 

fh /p^Trfornianct! itanOiids m the State M si 



Program. 
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de.s<.ril>ctl in iHl- S|jinda»| 



Thoe Kali nhall h« .rH^ifne.i 

csiKciallv core iicuilemic (.onipeiuin.io 



l':nnf<. 

ticmpn^lfa ing »;nisfaciorv iUMiimi.- nmi^revs. on.uqVy ^ii f . ^ an j g."ci; 



achlevinif jmlitfaytory ng ydcnte prog r***^^, 

Sec. 5. Testing for Cbmiwrisons of Student Achicvcmcm 



Ellectlve 



iuly U 19V2, C.S. I I5C-174.1 1(a) rcad» as rewritten: 
• ^^'-^1^^' Testing Proi^ram. 'r oH i r l e n ja ijj jh o effm t i v twcjj of tht 

•i tM l I 111 ^ IL..I .L :i .^^ .1 _^ ^j^^ 



M»muga| s t aicw tde tcUit i g p p f.g r iw m hMi t uubjctt i . It l a sh e pu fptie < f i h ij itMiwi 
p re gt ti m l o rt6i p la^ il . rhuu l i j j U ii u m i d ic,tKuj i jlei i ii f) • i id ^7. JW itl i cut 



e» ttluftHi ie ttfhur pcrf ai' m ii Hei The mw wm u 
e a ch !i«h ee l yet? fo r the t h ird a i Mh abH eit i' ih ^ 
w h o ay » ew r uHuii - » «» 



^m p ir n o »^ -j ^ 

te s img ■ r o i r am i ha ll b t eo w da ctC w 
T i de si Slu rfaw tj in ihai o g r a de Ic vo li 



V^^ ^^^ p fo g r a w s or » h e hav e b eaw ofr ieia lU 



The 



( O — ^ w>» www 11 will 'XWIXJ 

p ro fcdu r cj t f c ruqu i f c d - f e r imtmg au eh > tu den t3. 
^ 11 i u!i!f > fl i nm ll y t h e t y py or typci o f (esM t o be 



The State Board of Education sh:ill ctM- adopt and provide to the locai school 
adminisirai.vc units devclopmentally appropriate 'individualizwJ ^wcamen 
inMrumcnts consistent with ihe B;.mc Rducm.on'^Prograni for the fSt and^nd 
grades, rather than .tandnrdi/ed tests. Local M:hool%dministrativc^^^ 
these awssmeni instruments provided to ihcm by the State Board for first and 
«cond grade students and shall not use standarlr,^ed tests. The State & of 
Education shall leport to the Joiiu Legislative Commission on Covernmenta 
Operations prior to May I. 1988. and to%he Senaie and House XipS 
SlTlop"^^^^ bducation prior to March I. 1980. on the assessment iXur^enl? it 

ff i hcStOlC ^\m\ pf tjO iJ V^ K H in nn^lN thnt te M lllL' m yraric ^ other thun fh f fi nt And 
avhlCVCm<? n t. that i«?Stinphall l)e eontlu:M^ ^^e smalls 

necfcisarv to assure valul cnT i parisons with otht/y u^^^^ ^^^ ^ «V*qcni i ^ 

Sec. 6. Annual Report Cuds for Schools. G.S. 115012(9) reads as 

"(9) Miicellaneous Powers and Dutie:*. - All the powers and duties 
exercised hy the State Board of Education Ll?^ S cSnformi^ 
with the Constitution and subject to such laws as may be enacted 
from lime to time hy the General Assembly. Arnong^uch duti« 

a. To ecrtify and regulaie the grade and salory of teachers and 

»ihci school employees. 
I>. To adopt and supply lextbooks. 

c. To adopt rules requiring all local boards of education to 
implement the Busic Education Program on an incremental 
r-.'!" !!' a'" ^kI"*' appropriated for that purpose by the 
Oenerol Assembly and by units of loeal govcmmcn?. ^ 

The Board shall develop a State accreditation program 
that meets or exceeds the standards and requirement of the 
Basic bducation Program. The Board sh.ll require each 
louni school adminisirative unit to comply with the State 



rewritten: 
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itiriv may sc.vr. .i> Jhc 'Ml!- \\n ^I'll^ Y''M""y ^''f ^"tlent 
p^^ f< , um:nKV .ii»lic.»uirMu tn|>lcil bv the Skuc n«Mr(l of EdUCflUQn 



n^,H,t;HVtc in tlitfL'rrnti.Ur.tl pnv plan. 
May N; ;iU^|VYcJ hiLrca > t?tl nexihilitv i>i tht: tfXiM'.nditVK QT SUU 
fynds. i^^ a* ?*^'^i^ian»:e with C^S. 1 15C-2y.S. 



Mnv tn: gfanteil waivy a certaul Statu lawi. rcgutailQIU. and 
oollciCN t riat inhihit iheir ahihty to reai:!! loco! nccQUntabllitV toalli 



§tfnn continue to 



'^^'^ Teachc 



lit ^^rumcnt rf pAi) fo evaluating! tn;gi 



flfjct three vt;at>> nf thei f eniplovmunt. thcv mtty, hfi — 

status. 

" V"^'l^l^:ardT ? ^h^ ^^ admm.Mrat.vr. unit ^ha^ dft^'lS |0 

nn ' '.nritc in thr Rr^rnm shall M dmnV rt local >chlH)l tmOroycmipH Plfln \Q tn^ Stttjtt 
ISivU invoWfi r.iiK^^ of iLMCbi i^. ^'h^^?' j^MninKtratnr^. and other 

^rh\TAJi ilS^y ^h^^^^^^ ^ p*^^» ->haii sv.t torth <i) the sTmlcPt mrrformantc 

,n .H:'i;>nhiX^ ^ the hM'id s<:hool admmtfirati yfi 

"" tf ' T^"ormaT' l rn\rr^ ,h. lorni M:h^x>i adminiMrni.v<; ^inu fha" i^l^^tt^ 

Rn nrri Facto r^ that dr f^^ ^^^^ ^-""^ ^u'hit^vemcnt >^rv from ichool tO KhOQK 

nl ri'n" or each r ^d^ ^^'hM in T in'ill -Vh^K>' nrlm.n.stratlVC unit I^C nnnCIPal 

gg^y .Pu^;:?! ' p7Fvh^» ".vcio nyrfofmanvc go a ls 

'^ ^^{ri^ -K ^^^^^ ^^'^^^ diffcfcnttiia nay. 



n»ru.i>v -rK m..r;t for a w n.v-.r shall iiiuntifv ihe Siot< iflws. rcgulfltiani. or 

^hni l rp"" " *"-v' ' ?°f thosg i";V'r;;ula'.mnt. or nol.nrs will ncrmH the lOMi 
iimr m reach ■ 

" V!.'''^:!^-h" l^i^i«T^^^^^^ tniv inrlflr hnt nrf m rr(iuire^> to include 
. rtX/ryi'te" nSv ninn fof ceriificJ uiiAtimionul S taff. vcrtlfl^n«rwCt!Onfll lUBPOn 



>| n\ , ''"tyn?'K dcH»ng^ differcntiatcJ nav Plans in tbfir ItihgOl imPfflifimtai 



nnt <hnll hiise their diffctciitiatcd I^UV rtlans Qn: r^c iicriAlw 

g) ! end Teacher Pilot P rflgraP. O.S>. i 1^ -^^^ 28 H atfl^ 
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01 A iQClllV designed iChool-based |)ftrff.rff ,aiict prngrnm. <„hi«ft in 

imilauons and guidelines adopitd \ ,y the ^tate Bor'rd of 
Mutation; 

t4) A differcnuaicd oav plan that the S-aie B oard nf Fri. | p .|ip n ^if^A^ 

hat been succoitullv imolemenied m annthr i\i!\t-"f 
01 A iQCaiiv deSlMCd Olin including anv crrn blnation or mnjlfit n|»n 

(0) SUPTOrt ainong affected slaff members Is essemml i p succeaful im ptemrntiiliiin 

tfitftrcniiMcd oav plan should he included in i;;'ir;;. iVh?: ; .rrn% y^^ ^^ 



1 "^^'"^j ^^"" diffefcmlated n*v nian r>r..k ^ such «n nmYll, th r Im -il 
bMfd of education nhall nfesentynro|;:^.jr p|j 7to ' c';?;,\^\V 

vote rilill he bv lecrei hallm. The lo^ni KlilS n" ' ^^ ^^1 .^ ' '^^^ ^ ^ ' .gg 
prQBWCd Pla n in its local «h00l improvement p T Tn'o^'ly'ilfllSy 

approval o a niaioritv of the af^r^ia na.d y^'riVA'^ nfy^ l^n;,^^^ ^ ^ 

support aaff anj l a m a lorKv of ih« a ffV;a%en.f."yt'>fi';^^ i n«»rw«n)n a l 

. felj.gya l KhPQ l adminmiative units electiny MfTrcZt f ^ a T^^ oav 

plan ihai i receive sige fundrnccor;".:; iy.y^';v,'^.':^'; ^^ Xn'u 

and ine tmp l PYcr'i roniripwi i nn^ for Innai Vc3l'':n'J{%\j; ^g 
^ a nti thereafter; ^fivrn nr rc eni n%\ «f .-^ 

Any d i ffereniiaicd pav man dcveinprd j.^ arf ffrt l i n i- 

nplemcnled wiihm stnif ..n.i in,-i fV.Zay* ." .i"'.: rr-"y-g 
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pcirtiyn^nte )n the Performance-based AccQuniabihtv Protfiam >hill cligibU 
rctcMvc this flg«ihtg fundiny. « ... rt ^ 

I ^'aX hoards of education shall iKi^viQg n^xuiumi flcx i bilHv <tic USg ftf [un<i^ to 
individual s^hpf^H to ena ^t-- thgm to accomplish their indiviOual avhools* goals. 

"I usc-^^ ti Aipt m» i TtiwI nf-'^^^'^Hw unit rinffr "^r ^^^^^ 



|y) rrig r Superimendem shall rcviey tocal Khpol 

imorovcmeni oVins aubmuted bv the local school adnimUtrative un»s accordance 
^Ith poiicici and nerfbrmunce indicators adopted bv Che State Bour«j of education. It 
^ f^e ^yate Superintenden t apnmvt^ ttye plan fof a local achool administrative unit, thlt 
unit ihali nartieinate in the Ffotram for the next fiacal year. 

If a local"nlftn contains a requ est for a %flivi>ir ftf State IniyK. regulations, or laoliCies. 
»n a«?n!Sance w?th th«> State Superintendent shall detcnntne 

whether and tft n/h^t e«t^nr the identified lawa. regulations, or policies should bC 

. _ . — llan '^'^^ '''^ d^i^rmination to 

ucation deems it j 




„ HiTy gOilSi ih^Stitc Boifd 

onlvunon the recommeT^ ^lf>^^fin the State Superintendent. m«v grar' waivcn Qi; 

(1) fttPic iaV fy ^^rtainmy tq clajis stye, teacher certifict >n. ailltnmcm 
ftf f g^rher aoistanti. the use of State-a do Dted tc\<t^X>kS. and the 
PUrpft Tr^ fa** '^'^'^^^ ^""^^ ^"'^ P"^''*^ ^hooU may be used, 
nod . . 

m All State regulations aq d policies, yxcept those i^rtaminy to State 
jjfll ^ y y schedules and employee hcnelits for school emploveei. the 
in^tr v^^«>»»al proyra m that musi offered under the Basic 
EdUga t'"" Pfoyrn m. the system of employment fdr public achool 
tmicherx and admi ni^ntiorx set out in OS. 1150325. health and 
^'•^tcW ti fy^*^- corn pufmrv^ool attendanco. the minimum lengths 
pf th<; school day a nd year, and the tJniform Education Reporting 

n>> Local schoofaSmtniiurative u nitx thall onnnnui* to participate In the Program 
a nd receive funds for diffcrfi pt"'"^^^ "^v- "^^^^ ^^""^ "^^"s call for differentiated pay. 
long as ft^ thev dcmon vrni f i^i Umv ^ ^fY »'''^gr<^< ^"wnrd student performance goals 



Mt out in thei r y*^"*'^ improvemen t plans! or (n) once (heir local goals are met. 
thkv "ont.nue to achie^^^^^^ goali.a «irt thev Otherwise demonstrate satisfactory 

performance, as determined by the State Supermtendcnt in accordance With 



guid elines set hy the State gpprd of Fducaiion. ^. ^ , , 

^ thy loral school admini strative units do not achjcvtf Ihcir gQalg Ji ftCf IwQ yctr L 
th» ; nrpnrtment of PuhliC Instruction sh^H provide Ihcm With technical ttMHtincC lO 
h e l p them !^^^^ goaj^. If afrer one additional vtar they do not achlCYC thtlf 
Ms. the State a^^^^ 5f F ducannn ^t^yiidiuMde what iHeos shall be taken to improve 



the educaiimi Of studepts In the u niL" , ^ . , ^ ^ ^. ^ ni^n^ii/nA 
Jcc. 4. End-of-courMi and End-of-grade Tests. - O.S. n5C-i74.n(c) 
reads a< rewritten: ..... . u- 

" ( e ) Co m pete n Cj-ua^d Cu fri euluni Teo t ing. ey^ c *' l o p ro ti^ ^ e aeh i evc m en t 
info rm a ii o n utul equ e alior.ui Mffoun i abi ii t y as p ar t n f th e Bas ic ttduiift t i o n P fo g fs m. 
the ^ n i i i Doa r d of Lduc a ti e n m ay acqui r e, in < hc mm ce *t af i c ie n t menne r , 
ac hi e v tnw i M tests a n d te « t i n fo r mation w c v ahtutc ueU i oiLn t eji t in th e s e g r a d es and 
tf o u rs ea m rpptcific d in th e B anc E d ucati o n Pr e graw. I n fo r mat i on f ro m thw l es M tw a y 
h e u se d a^ one cr ite ri on hy i e miht; r»a mi - lo ea l jcl i uu l p c i 'se micl i n afH »i wg a t « !< < de n > 
g tadu iind in inahi w ft ■" "^'W '- ' *"'*' '^ ^ de ebi o n.v ^ 

U\ h:nd.c>f.i,'Our« and End^^f^yrade Jc^ti. The State Boar0 (>( Education shall 
adopt a system of end^ nf.courte ani^ cnfl«of.gr;tdf f"'' grades thfee through 1?. 
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♦larcdiiation progrom to the cxicnt that fund^ have been 
inaile av.iilahic to ihc locnl jchool udmini.<«rotive unit for 
miplciiiciitation of the OAmc Tducntion I'rogrom. 

Tlie Bouid Nhal! use the State accrcdiiation proiram to 
muniior the implementation of the Basic Education 
Program. 

£U To ivsuL- an annual Vem^n > t^. stjt^ a rttf far ^ch 
io4:a! MTho^l adnjjn,rtr^|>f.^ „p,^ ffyrilin^*^^^ "lirriifrT^^^^ 



IM StJiC t PCrtOrmance in cnmjM i f i jmn w:ih nt h er «tinivi 



ttftaLTfci mBni Ihlll Ukc into in'ount 'd"^ 

b^udynt performanyc^ 

d. To lormubte rule* and rccufations for the cnforcemei*: of 
the compulsory attendance Taw. 

e. To manage and 0|>cratc a .system of insurance for public 
school properly, 0^ provided in Article 38 of this Chapter. 

In making subsuntial pohcy change* in administration, 
curriculum, or programs the B«>urd j^hould conduct hearings 
throughout the rcgiori of the State, whenever feasible, in oidci 
that the public may be bearil regarding these matters." 
Sec. 7. Exlstmg Career Development and Lead Teacher Pilot Provrums. 
(a) Notwithstanding the nrovKions of Anicle 248 of Chapter I I5C of ihe 
General Statute*, Article 24D of Chupter U3C of the General Statutes, or any other 
provision of law, funding for the career development pilot prvjecis und the lead 
teacher pilot projeeu shall continue through the I9H9-90 fiscal year: Provided 
however, that any aUdiuonal compciwition leceived by an employee as a result of ihJ 

T^^.x^^r^'^TT^ I*!^ '"^"u yc**^^ and for subsequent 

fiscal years shall be palil as a bonus or Nupplcmeni to the employee *s regulcr salary 

I r ^ I'unding of iheitc pilot projects shall coiitiime foi subNcquent fiscal years 
only If the pilot umi^ successfully submit local school imprijveiiiciu plans puuuant to 
the Performance-based Accountahility Program, during the I989-90 school ycai and 
dunng subsequent schovd ycar^. ' 

x^.A ..n^h^ with the 1993-94 Hscal year, the carec^ development und 

the lead teacher pilot units shall receive only the amount of State funds available for 
jchool units particuwtiiig tn a differentiated pay plan pursuam to the School 
improvement and Accountability Act of 1989; they shall receive no State funding as 
career dcvcloDmeui nilot units oi lead tcother pilot umtv 
^ Sy^ T^^}^^^ sf:\xm\ Improvemem plan for each careei development pilot 
program shall include a schedule of modifications to the cjirccr development 
program. -This schedule shall result in an incremental reduction or increase as 
?ffii%"n f""^'* allocated for difterent.atcd pay so that, for'the 

1993-94 fiscal year and subvequem fiscal years* the cost of the differentiated pay plun 
equals the amount of State and local funds available for differentiated pay for school 
u"d A??;'^^^^^^^^^^^ P'^"^ Improvement 

fnr r.r^s. i^l ^[ ?!1 ^T^''"Jf^u ^ ""^^V^' developmem pilot unit is recommended 
nHnr^??u "AI? approved by «he local board of education 

Sav hai imn^r."il«' '^V^ school year, the local board of education may 
f2?r V WrS.^^ '*^8ular salary, hor the 1989-90 fiscal 

^ftl .u^' ^"^ ^^^^ °' education may use any State or local funds available to 
It for the career development pilot progrtm'to pay ,W bonuses or supplements 
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[c) Effective. ;it the t>c^inning ol ilic i089«90 Nchool year, on employee 



may be consiuercU for ( 'nrcct Suitus ti no earlier than his third year in Career Status 
I; an employee mnv he coiisKfcrul tor Career Status lit no earlier than his third yetr 
in Carc^ $caiu.% II.' 



(0 Any cnret:r hulUer pilot project in a bchnol unit that has resulted from 



a merger of school units, within the la^ calendar year preceding the effective date of 
thi$ ac(» may be modified by the local seiiool board, upon the recommendation of t^e 
State Superintendent of Punlte la^truction and with tne approval of the State Board 
of Education. This m<xlificatinn shall require no more mnds than allocated to the 

t articular prpfect by the State fk>Qrd of Education from funds appropriated to the 
tate 0oard of Education in Chapter SOO of the Session Laws, the Curr<* 
Operations Appropnatioiw Act of 19H9. 



Sec, 8. The Department of Public Education shall report prior to May U 



1990, am) annually thereafter* on the implementation of the School Improvement and 
Accountibllity Act of 1989* to the chairmen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives committees on education « appropriations, and appropriations on 
education. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this act shall be construed to obliBate the General 
Assembly to appropriate any tunds to implement the pruvibions of this act. 
Sec. 10. This act is effective u|>on rattftcation. 

In the General Axsemhly re:id three times and rattfted this the 12th day of 
August, 1989. 



JAMES C. GARDNER 



James C. Gardner 
Prcitidcnt of the Senate 



XLMAVRETIC 



J. L. Mavretic 

S(K:iil(cr (if the 1 Inusc of Representatives 
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Key Provisions of Senate Bill 2 
1989 General Assembly 



I. r^rhm$iK9 H9HL AccottsubUi^ Pi«ftAm 

A rrim«ry Coal*>''(o imp<v>ve fhid«nt 

p«TK>rmAAc^ 
11 Stitc iotfd rolt 

1 Drvctop pfQffdum for volunr**;' IxtH 
p«rtklpttHm to bfjln 1990>91 

to 5 ytir Mudtnt pmkmttKt foak umI 
•nnujJ miltfionH lo mnrait profrm. 

3 14tntify «nid«irt mMtuit » which may 
inchidt aKtndance r*in» diopovt rMtn 
tMt Komi partnt mvotvttnent pott* 
secondary ouicooM*. 

4 May |i»nt wtNtff l^n TK^mmCTidatton 

II. laAafita of \Wuftlvf lOClJ MidpaHon 
A. Ant fxmpt from state rtquiftmtntt to 

fubmit rr forte mmI fUM. 
B Aft tuWact t o ptrformanc? i(Midafd» but 
not oppoftVArt^SSSKSS^ ttalfini ratlet 
of Statt AccTcdHatlon PfOfram. 

C. M9y rtctivc fund* for diffntntiattd p«y. 

D. May b« aDowvd tnacaMd fltiUUOJty on 
spcndirf itatv furwH. 

£ M«y bt $rant«d walvtn ct lawt, 

nc^ulationa, anU ^FuUcks that inhibit ability 
to reach p^h. 
f $h4li UN TTM for aiMtluAtii^ b«flnnix>| 
ttactMnv durln| firat ) yun ct 
ttnpkjmKik, fMy dw*ihf ether 
approachaa lor Itachm with earatr it«tu». 
m. ttacMflta «( Ucal llMia 

A. '^ha)) activtly Utvotva a aubauntlal nurnb*? 
of ttact^n. ichool adAinlacratots, and 
othrr Khod staff in davaloping the local 
fchool Improvement pian." 
D Shall indude inident per^mance ptli 
and atrataflM to attain: 
) Specific RMMurabH fpats for aU 
tndkatoff adopted by State Boards »ooo> 
econovde factora and pievioua 
performance ihaS be uaed. 
3. Stratefiea »h«n be baaed on pUne for 
each Khoo) unit developed by prinripai 
and the atatf In cech aehool 
II conaidcr a plan for diffnentiMed pay, 
but a unit may elect not to parhdpate in 
the pay plan. 



D. May reqv«9t wtNtr nith txpUnatim^ q( 
how %irafvet of Uwi^ regulationa ot poUdee 
will permit local unit to reach local goau. 
XoiMMwHalfd fty-OpMMl 

A. May mcludr differentiated pay pl«n for all 
certified fUff ltKludin$ adminlatratore ba«ed 
on the foOc%ifin^ 

1 Carter Development PUn In CSllSC Ja 
2. Uad Ibecher Plot P)rofnw m 

0511909021. 
3l LocaOy daatgnad school*ba»vd 
peifonnwKe plan au^ect lo (uld«Unes 
adopHnl by Sliie Soifd. 

4. A diffeientlated pay plan that Staia 
Board fin#i hae been toeceaafu^v 
impl em e n ted In another tiaie. 

S Ucally deaiined plan that combines or 
ovodiflct the above items. 

B. fUquirts mafortty ¥0(f by aacret battot of 
*afNcied paM c e rtifica te d matructlonal and 
msmictional aupport aiaff and a rMjorit) of 
Uit aflcded certiAoMrd admlniatftitors'' 

C Kequlrts a mafoftty ^ote by socret ballot 
rorry thm jmn "to continue, dtsnmttnuc, 
or modtfy that dtff^rentlaiid pay plan." 

D. Funding for units electing to participate in 
pay plan. 

1. IWO-W: 2% of teacher and adminlstratur 
salaries 

2 im*92: 3* of teacher and admtnletralor 
aalariea 

5. 1992-99: 4% d teacher and administrator 



4. ai»d thereafWr: 7% of teacher 

and adminlatrator aalaHw 

. Shall pav added compensation u a *l7onus 
or supplemenr to re^tiiar salary Patturr to 
recetve added bonus shall not be a 
demotion undr C9tlK-m 



V. 



A. In 199(V91. Male lunda may be combined 
mto a itaflf cttcfoiy for cuitent funds f6r 
InstrMbonat maieriak auppUes^ and 
e^tttpment tMtbooki^ leatlM aupport and 
drivers ed aactpl kf funda for teKhers In 
drWvfei ' 



maxImuA 
schools. 



B. Local boards Shan ptwide 
fleKibtUty to individual ach< 



erJc 



3d 



* ^A^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 1^ ^MM^BMHk^Mk^Ml 

A* 9Mni pPW ■ 

C Miy W fc f n m i % i 1 ii »Hw i tNl 
2. ImlnKliOMi pmiiMi otftfi4 in MJF. 

6 VMMmtong^i o( idiMl digr and yvtt 

7 ^fatfirtm Ifagilon HiwiUni. Ommt 

/» IF'^PiWWl ■•^W^^^W^ •W^^^lW^p ^^^V^^V* 

vn.i 



C Mui«indkit« 



A. SiMl local pt«i to SiflitluptriNcndtnt 

ApvflllL 

B. >y lent 30 fach ytm 3mt f ypw Iw Un dt t * 



vm. 



ifaliJ»padai»llta n aK H MWfiii ffrt ii 

I. : 



fnan air ipida H i 



C f i c xK ii far tattim ' i mtMm alaa taiayk ol 
n adimr fcr yadaa y ^ 'yf ; jjffj; 

dtfieiivamfiS. 
PClMfcUhMOaaarPi ilii^ial a>dia»» 



A. Cmmtmi fM*« lor IMI^ 

• boiMiaor 

li IkifiriNa auaNMAd iliNniailMi altacai 
adiM( iMpaawRWIi jAan ai ta^ulvad in 

C IMn taidi l» 9% af Hadur and 
asMQrapma* faimBB IFW'W aa 
moildid 10 wiMJnhM hImihI dlitili^ 

i^vv^^w wwnaiv^ ^^^^^H ^^^^^^^ 

D. ACoaraaiCOrtadilPlvHwdravaaaKa 

E Mlrtnaiaat^indi ia|i*ii 3 yaamn 
Laval yaan lA UVil S. 

NO i>UND» wm iNduoB IN IMS na. 



Key Provisions of Senate Bill 2 
1989 General Assembly 



A rHe^ CMVi»*'io impfov* ttudtnl 

B S<McWfrfrelt 

1. Dfwrtop prorfdum for volunttrv local 

10 5 VMT HUM pvfenmticf |Md» Mid 
wmiij wi l mp B M to mttw fnpnt. 

\ Mtnltfy tnidtnl niMMBtt which QMx 



U. UMtl^ gt >Mwtey UttI PHtidfMlaii 

A. An Mmpi frg« Mt» i«iuif«in«nt» lo 

B. An twMtd t o PttfaniawCT ntndiida but 

of $Mt AccitaHatfoA Ptrogmn. 

C. M*y rtcttyt (uiWk for dtfftrtntUtfd p«y. 
O. Mty bf aOownl tnuMMd HcUbmty on 

£. M«ybt|mnitd%vidvtnQf U%vs, 

r«yul«Moni^ mhI Hldm thM inhibit ablUty 

I* $halt UM TTKI for <\-«Iua«tiY bfslnnlnf 
i««chm durini Sm > ;Mf« of 
■w p tpy ii ri, may d<volof othtr 
appiOichM for iNchra wfth ctrMr Uttv*. 

A. -$h*JJ Kttvtijr iiivoh« « tvWUMlAl numb«r 
of tmhtn. Khoel admrniMtton. and 
othtr Khool tuir In d«v«foping tht local 
Khool imfrov«atnt plan." 

B Shall indttdt itwdam pofonnanct toaJs 
and itmt^ «o anain: 
). 5p«diic. mtaaMiNt ^ fbr an 
Indkalon ado0td br 9lalt Boaid; aoQO- 
tconomne fadoct and pNvloua 
parierniaAct ahaO ba tia«l. 

2. Stmafjaa than ba boatd on pUf« for 

•ach Khool unit davvloMd by priivip4 
^ndihf Half bitacharhool. 

^ m^aWcr a plan fow dtfforantlaltd paK 
'bu4 a unH may ftKt not lo partidpalt fn 
tha pay plan. r- 



D. May raqyc«t watvn H-tlh tuptonaikm 
how «i«ivfr cf lawn rtsutatapna ot poUcWt 
wQi ptfmH local wMt lo TMch local soak 

A. May MudJ dMntmialad pay plan for all 
cvrtuitd aiaff ifldudms adminiaiTaiofi haa^i 
on tha felkwin§, 

1- Omr DrMopmtnt n«n In CS115C<M 
2. Urad ftochor P9m ntfnwn M 

GS115C4I8L21 
3> Ucay daa%nad achoot<b*Md 

p oi fo iwi m cr plan aobfKt lo fuVfellnca 

adopbnlbyiiMtioacd. 
4. A d W r nn mu d py plan that S<ait 

•oaid ftodb hai bMR MccaaaMv 



6. UokDydnHmd plan that cooibenti or 
tnodMaa tht abovt Hima. 

8. AmimmaMiyvDif by aaott ballot of 
'mmd paidctrtMciltd inatnictional and 
«MnKtk)naIaupo(Htfiiirandana}orm of 
tKt aliiaad oartAcMfd admMatffttora.'' 

C Ka^utaff amafortty^vtf byfccntballot 
«rry thm conilntta, dtacinttnuc 

or modify thai dtffortmlaifd pay plan." 

0 Pundlni for unKa dtcttng to paitkipat* tn 
pay plan. 

1. \f9(yn: 2% of ttachcr and admJnJftr«tur 
•alarita 

2 19n*n: 3% of taachar and admtniatrator 
■a l a rhi 

y \99hn: 4% of itachcT and admlnbtraior 



i SHMafidthiraaAar7%offft(h«r 
•nd admMatrator aataHcf 

e. ShaO pivaddod compcnaaHon at a tw^us 
ortuppltmanr (onytilaraaUrv r^thifv (o 
rac«ivt added bonua ahafl not be a 
dtmotton undtr <5511K-321 
V. ricdMt taidli^ 

A. In tflO^ Hate ftmda may bt combinad 
MO • tlr^t ottspfy for <wif«nt fundi for 
iMtntctionat auMriaU awppUaii and 
•qwlpfnant. Mttbooloi iiadmauppoft and 
drhm ad Mcopt for funda forifKhm In 
drtvw a^Q ca a o n. 

R Local boanb ahaa pn>vtda maximum 
Atkifadfty 10 individual achoolf. 
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jyiiiii ji II ii rn - nw Mii r y 

I. Hictw Hitfrn i iiii 

^ ms W Kftit ymm mi x mu m\ Act. 
4. HmMi tuA 9itM)r i^^i^ 

7. \Motm Ut oHo n fc y ortl t Ijwtim. 

Nvltwt Mtf MkaM 10 ten losrC 



vnt 




DL ABM ll cor Mb to 
& ■toinMMMdh-«H»«3)mMto 

NO n/Npi OKUXM) IN tm no. 
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GENEUAI. ASSEMBLY OF NOKTH CAROLINA 
1989 SESSION 
RATIFILD BILL 



CHAPTER 778 
SENATE BILL 2 

AN ACT TO APPROPRIATE FUNDS HOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
SCHOOL IMPROVKMhN r AND ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1989. 

The Oeneml Amembly uf Nuiih Carolina enuct$: 

Section 1. Title or Act. - Thi^ uct moy be referred to «$ the 'School 
Improvement and Accounuihility Act of 1989." 

Sec. 2. Lestslntive Intent. - it is the intent of the General Assembly that 
this act be implemented with u mini mum of regulations. 

Sec. 3. Performnnec*l>a.>cil Aecountuhility Progrom. Article 16 of 
Chapter 1 IK^' of the Gunerat Stututo In amended by adding a new Part to read: 
"Part 4. Pcfformancu^biiNcd Accountability Proyram. 

pf F.ducmic 

Accountability~PfOyfam. Thu nnmarv yoa'. of the Proyram shalj be to imprpve 



Stjtf; Board of Education shall develop und inipknitttit n performanf?«^-t><>^id 

tability Propam. Tht! nnmarv yoa'. of the Proyram ! 

itudent perfonnflnctf. The State Board of Education shall adopt! 



tonnflnctf. I ne .Mate Boanl ot fcoucation shall adopt! 
0) ProiTcdurcs and guidelines through which, beginning with ihe 
1990.9I fi^'al year, local ichooi administrative units 
— ic in the ** 



pate m tin* Proyrtini! 



W — 
(2} Guiderines for developing loe.tl crhrwl improve ment pinns with 



threc«tO'five yiiar Mudent oerforman c-g i>oaU and ann ual miles tones 
to pleasure progreim in meetiny thtrne yoals: and 
Q) A set of student performance indicatora for measunng and 
aascssing sludtnt perfo rmance in the participatinf local ichool 
adminisiradvc- units. Theac indicators mav include attendance 
^\f< dropout rateit- tctt icor^K. parent invol vemertt. and poat> 
leeonilftrv QUtflomcK. 
USCyiX lira! MrtWDrtETln Uic Pwiaram ^untmrwi thm iii^ ine^ 



Khtw>l administrative uniK mav. hut nre not rt^^ mired to, participate in 
an<;c«hased Accnuntahilily Pio^ram. 
(M LOCa^ administrative units that participate it) ^he Performance^b^^d 

Accnuntahiljii PrpitacL 

01 Are exempt from State reouirement^ t o submit reports and plans 
other than local whool improvement plflr^^, to the Department of 
Public Education: Chcv are not e xempt frg^ federal retiuifements 
to submit te|>Qrta and plan* to the Deppr^^^nt, 
12} Are xublcxt tfl the ncrformanee «andyf^^^ t^ut not the opoortunitv 
tiandards or the jUaffing ratios of the <state Acrf^ditation yropam. 
The performance Mandards in ^ he State Accreditation Proyram. 



ERIC 
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^^^^^^^^ 
« f Mnlni^^^y|n . ^lCT^ 5,^,^,,, Achievement. - E«ec.ive 

, 7 - .. ' .. JilJ . » juaiiii i l ul».:.iiu". i 'l ait i M i i'J ■ Jim bow a Wij 'Wy 

""th'c ste^ ' S frnaTucution sh«l. ^ adopt and provide .0 .he lo^hoo. 
adrniiinTtive units devclopmentally appropriate individualized »»e»meiu 
fnZmem" eonSt with the B«s.c Education Program for the first and second 
«adcr.^her th ^n " "^ tests. Local school .administrative units may u»e 

?h«c aSent inMrunients provided to them by the State Board for first and 
«^^nd «Mde stuilcms. and -il all not u.se MandarJizeri tests. The State Board o 
ajScat.0. shall repo t to the Joint Legislative Commission on Covernmentsl 
Opera ions prior to"^ May I. IWH. and to the Senate and House Appropriations 
Commmecs on Kduc.Mioii prior to March 1. 1989. on the assessment instruments it 

""T'thf* St ilfl "SMU I Qf Fdiic ; .^ i.M> finds ihiu testiiu' m trades mhcr Ihnn I hs rir« i nd 
^^fg^lg^^ with national indicators of itudcm 

iisvwMHi gj,^"^ Annual Report Cards tor Schools. •• U.S. 115C-12(9) reads as 

rcwriiten: Miscellaneous Powers and Duties. •- All the powers and duties 

exercised by the State Board of Education shall be m conformity 
with the Constitution and i^hject to such laws as may be eiiacted 
from time to time by the General Assembly. Among such duties 

X* To certify and rcgulaic the grade and salary of teachers and 

oihci school employees. 
I). To adopt and supply textbooks. 

c To adopt rules requiring all local boards of education to 
implement the Basic Education Program cn an incremental 
basLs within funds appropriated for that purpose by the 
General Assembly and by I'nits of local governmen;. 

The Board shall develop a State accreditation program 
that meets or exceeds the standards and requlrcmenu of the 
Basic bducation Program. The Board shall require each 
local school administrative unit to comply with. the State 
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mtfyilfiy^t to rcl leu [\k ^CM■U^ ol cnd-ot-.-ouix^- a nd cnd-of-ffAde 
f^^S^. ^V«vf .l^ Jhc iM'^iN for dovcUm.n>t the Mudent 



3Uf>u.im (0 O.S, I15('-2.^H I 



Ul May rcci?tvc tMiiUs tm difitrte.iti.Hcd ( mv for fe,-^ vhcra and 



3Um»niMra<9rx, m accoriljncc with G. S. I I5r :^s.4, if thev > q 
pirticiiiatc in ^ diffcrrini.u«..l p,.y ph.n 

May iUl^WL-g ilicgt;;u>ed nexihditv .» t h e ti.xpcnditurc <|^a^y, 
tynUv mu<coidanc«>w.ihn.<}, n ; SC>2m5. 

Ui May Ih; granced waiv«*rs «f ccriam st^i^y^ i..^^ rrgtHaiiffni. nnri 

Paa£l52L«hUt inhibit Iheir ithility to reach jpcal nccountabditv innU , 

m accordance v^ith c V nsr,:>fn a/m 

(a Shall continue lo u»e th«= T,;;ii:h«.r Pcrfofmnncg Aonrni^n! 
lpi?tnilTn;nt HTAI) for tivaluatiny iHryummy teatheri durirt| 
nrst three Vi:ai> Ot their cni|)1av»nt!nt. they may. hQwi.v#f. develop 
Other tivuluaiion annniacht^^ for tgaphcrx who ha ve attitinL«d 

UUhtf IWflrd of C<luCiUK)n ot a iocal NOhtml ndmi nistrativo unit that i>lei't< to 
Pami:U2ft>-. in thy Progn^m >hilJl >Ul>mU a local sohtuil imp rovemenT llan ro the Stni); 

n^ai Ytffr in which oamcMKL l tou, IS ^ilnHT^ Th C> "l l^^ ^^^ v^ f ^u^tTAnc^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

school staff tn devglnpmi* th«^ Inr^yl y,iu^.| ) nuimvcMmcn ( phin. 

ft?) The UkqI Mhoiil imniovrnicm plan xh^^fl k,.^ ^^^r\^ ( d th^ student performance 

Uni j tpcj (n ) the unit'.l ^tratcSi:s and iiliiiii for riaimni. tlT^ «wiMfmiiryiJTr. 

The tXffQrmance ^onU for the locnl >a:hti»l administrative unit »hflU ;iddf#>4t 
SMV^nc, mc»l»tirablC gWiK for all Mudcnt Dcrformanct! indicmors adnpied hv th#> litnt^ 
Boarci. Factors that dcicrmme yams m achievement yn rv from <chftflt to ^h^^ 
incrcfOrc. .Wioeconomic factors and previous studt?nt pe r formanLc? indicators ^hall h# 
li>iaLil!Lthe basis of Iht: loud ^hool ■mpro vcmcnl plan. 'i'^" 

Thg StfiUCirtcs for attaining the load ^t^ld^;n^ f^rfnin Tance i?onl^ i^hatl be hau^ri nn 
P t ins fpr each in<j; yj ^ual HhOOl m th^; local xchool administrative unit. The pr.n ^iipj^l 
01 Cath Wh0<U and his Maff shall dcvelon a plan to addre ys M udent performayi^^e S 
appronrtate to the xchool Irom thiKc v«nt^|t^ hcd bv the Iqoai board nf ^jju^atic^^^ ^ 

U) The twai whOQl aJniinLStrativc unit shall consider a p lan for differentiflj cd m 
T!lS mclude a pljn tor diffgrenua|ed p.iv. in aycordance wif h 



1 iy:-Z3^t.4. unic&s the t«Kal whool adminisifative umt elects not tn participate m ^p v 
diflcrentii^tcd pny nl^p, ' 



ffcrenti/^tcd pay nl^n. 

(il) Thg tolplan mav mclutlc a rcdUUM for a waiver of Stai>. |a V ^. reyulatinny rtr 
M ltftlPf. Thtf rcnuty for n wmver Nhall identify the Stnte lawrr^iyulflH^ 

pytigift^ th a i inh i bit the iovai um t' s abiht v to r each iLV iocat aTv^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

shall g»ntain how a wqiygr of those hw%. rfteulation^. or po tuli^rv^ill 1^^^^^ 
nnrr to reach iti oiui l gouli. 

(a) lA)oal ^ichool administrative tip>^s mav includ ^\ hut arc n<ii reouired to tnrlndi> 
iLdlffcrcnttated pay n an for certified .n^^.^^-n pnai staff, certified instructional VutiSSy 
gaff, OPU certified adminisiratiTrTh.tt av ; ^ pprt of thei; ftr^ l ^chV^Sl impr^^^^ 

! ^F ! "! ' J i!^!? ^^ri"^^ O l ff fifcm ia rct i ntiv Plans m ImSrnUS 

plans shall base their dIff cieniutL-d pay pbn> on: ■'■■yinTirtin.iii 



The Lc;id Teacher l>Hyt Pm^rm- G S. i l?rV^fi^ ,;}|j ^ 
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(X\ /V ^ Qcallv df ^gprd schofti■^aSg^ pefformance program. ^ubl«t tO 
iM^inns and eu idelmes adoultd by ihc State B«ird <?( 
education; 

(4) A different i n^ cd na y plan th at \hc State Board of Educalion finds 

h^;^ been succ eHfuHv impkmentcd in another itiatC: or 
(2) A incally desiftted plin inc ludmy arv ccfphination or modificition 



(t7> Support among 



ftf \hr fg'-^jQ*"!. P^^"^ 
ong affeotgd it^^ff members is 



Of 1 differentj^rii^rf pav plan: thertfore. ^ local hoard of education that decidet that i 



i»n thotild be include<f m its local tchpnl improvement plan shall 
^ differentiatet i pay plan to affected itaff membert for their^ew 

kpd vote. tHTvote ihalfh e bv secret ballot. The lftgy| board of education ahali 



differentiated pav 
oryynt a proj 



inq^ude the ^fapos^ diffe rentiated oav olan in it! local ichool imorovemfni Dltn 
qnly if the propnu^ri Plan has the approval of ajnaiqntv of the affgcted^ paid 



^ _^ pp J . . ^. . . 

^yil fig^tM iftttriictional an d inttruirtional tuppnrt staff and a maioritv of the aff^ed 

Every thre^ vears after n diffarentiat«>^ oav plan receues such approval, the toyal 



of education shall pr e^nt a proposed plan to continue, discontmue. or tnodifv 
tjTa t differentiated nav plan to affected ataff members for their fcview and vote. The 
v ft^e | [iill be bv secret frallot. Th e local ly;>ard of educatmn shall include the 
pronoi^ed Plan in its lo^ n l <*?hoftl improvement plan cnly if the proposed plan has the 
a pproval of a rt^a}<iritv of the affected paid certificfltcdjnstructiQnal and instructional 
SUD(X)lt Maff and a maioritv of thu afected certificated administrators. 



su pport staff and a maiority of th^ atected certificated administrators. 

(c^ Local Mhool administrative units elficting to participate in a differentiated 



plan shall rec eive State funds accoiding to the terms of the plan but not to eiceed: 

01 \<m-9\: two percent ^2%) of teacher and administrator ^l|ri#< 
and the emplpyer^s cgntrityutions for social security pnd fetifeiflf nt> 
(2) 199^92: three ,>ercent of teacher and administTatOf salaries. 

and the employer's contributions for social secuntv and retirentent! 
0} 1992^93: four percent U%) of teacher and admin^tritm' 

and the employer's contributions for social security and retirement: 
and 

(41 1993-94 and thereafter: seven percent n%\ of teacher pnd 
administrator salaries, and the employer's contributions for social 
scLunty and retirement. 
Ar^y <ilffyfCP^»a^«^ pav P'a» developed in accordance with this section ih^\\ ^ 
jpiplcmpntcG withm State and local funds available for differentiated pav. 

(ii) Attainment of the equivalent of Career Status I shjili be rewarded through a 
qew salary y hi^dule that provides a salary differential when a certified educator 
succesifuliv rnmpletcs his prol>ationarv period. 

ffi) Any fttfdf«'Q"'>' tompenation received bv an cmalovee as a result of the unit's 
participation in the Program shall be paid as a hi^nus or supplement to the 



employee's r ey.ilAr ^larv. If nn employee in a particioatipg unit^jpes not receive 

dit - - ^ . 



JM . , 

additional cQ mp^"^<'0»' such failure to receive additional compensation shall not be 
yoi^strucd ai ^ a demotion, as that term is used in G.S. IL'.C*}? !^. 
'*<H15C>23t - S , FIctihIe fttiiduig. 

Pf^r flKf' ^^'^ begmnini> wiih the 199Q.91 ^i scal vear. the State Boarj ft { 
Fducution. Qply upon the rccopimef^dation of the State Superintendent, shall \nrr^f 
flexibility in fhe use of State funds for schools bv comhining into a sintle funding 
cateyorv the existing catCEOnes for instructional materials, s^ppjies and eouipmem. 
textbook?, testing support, and drivers^ edacation^jixcept forfunds for <;|assfOom 
teiiOher^ of drivers education. Only local schtw^l n^j ministrativ e units electing \q 
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parncipate m the Performanec-bascd Accounia^ilnv Prog tam >hill be eligible 
receive this nexihig fyndiny 

Loy^il tXMi^s qf^fication shall provide maximum flexibility m the u ye of funds to 
iniliVKlualjChoots to enable them to acvomoli^h their indivuhiid ^L•hoftlx' y^flls, 
"4 UaLMMA. ApfHiVMi qf htul icbOfti admintitriHTr imil dIiui Inr tl» Suic 

(a> Pnof to June 30 each vcar. the State Sumfrintenaent ^liall rrvi^w local ichool 
nprov<|meiit pliiM i^hmittcd 

m 



tmproygment pliiM i 
with policietiindp 
the Slate Sunelrinig 



bmuttxl bv the UkuI vchool adrnmi^rattve uniM m accordnrtcc 



ua 



BLniDimL . 

pcrfannunce indicators adopted bv the State Board of Ptlueatiftti. !f 
^ apf rovti^ the plan foi a local tchool ndminimtrat.ve unit, th^t 
^ ical year. 
State laws, regulations, or poHcign. 
in accordance with G.S. H5C»23H.y^). the State Superintendgnt shall determine 
whether and tp what eitteni the identified law«. reyulattoni. or noliciet ihmild h#> 

;erminariAn tn 



wnived. The Stale Superintendent ihall prpent that nlan and h« determini 
the State Board of Education. If the Stat^ Biyrd of Eduo^tion deemi it 
do so to enable a local unit to reach iti iocai accountnbihtv yoali, the State 

3f the State Su 



only upon the recommendation of the State Superintendent, mav yram waiveri i 

CU State laws pertaining to class size, teacher certificaiipn, aiitfnment 
of teacher assistants, the use of Siate.adopted textbooks, and the 
purposes for which State funds for the puhliL' ^hooh mav be med, 
iUUl 

All State regulations and policies, except thote ngrtainin y to StaK> 
salar/ schedules and employee benefits for school employees, yhe 
that mu^ be offei-ed under the 



(21 



instructional proyram 



Education Prof ram, the system of employment ter ouhlie icl^ool 
teachers and administntors set out in G.S. 11.SC-32S. health and 
satet/ codes, compuisorvschool attendance, the minimum iengtl^| 
of the school day and year, and the Uniform &fyf?^tion Reporting 



(b) Local !>chooradminisirative uniLs shall continue to participate in the Program 
and recewe funds for differentiated nav. if their local plans lall for differentiated nay, 
so tony as fi^ thev demonstrate satisfactory prnyrcis toward student pcrformanrt gQtU 
SCI out in tt^cir local school improvement plans: or fin once their local goals are nr^g^, 



ihcv continue to achieve thctr local goals and thev otherwise demonstrate ti^tiifyctnry 
performance, as determined bv the State Superintendent in accordance with 
guidelines set bv the State Bimrd of Kducation. 

If the local school admtnistrutivc units do not achieve their yoals after two year^, 
the Department of Public Instruction shall provide them with technical qsttstance 
hcln them meet their gy^ls. If after one additional year thev do not achieve ihe^r 
yoalv the State Board of Kducation xhall decide what steps <hall he taken to impmve 
the education of student! in the unit.** 

Sec. 4. End-of-coursc and End-of-gradc Tests. - G.S. ll5C-174,ll(c) 
reads as rewritten: 

" ( < ) C et w pe tewe y Ba ^ ' U Cu r r i eu l uw Tcat l ng. In ord e r- to p ro v i d e ac h i t v eme nt 
i nfo rm a t i o n a n d cdu e a t io n u l m ' coun t abd i t y a) pa f< n f t he D nsie L d u g an o n P ro g pa n i < 
t h e Hibi i i B e a r d of latiutfan e n w ay ac^u ife , i n t he m c M eo M - tiffic i cnt manner^ 
achm v e m uw t te» ts a n d tc t ! info r mat i i»n te c v a l tmie BehK ^ emen t 111 \hv«c jr«vu« oriu 
ee u ra e i u b^wM in th e D a ne Cduean e n P r og r a m . I n f o rmat ie n f rom t hc i c leitf m a y 
he ascd tu o n e crit cf ien by- t tatli c r i aw d - lw a i s chool p ei' W t mcl in a r r lyi nf at nudcut 
gfirfo a nil m m a i<iw / { adm in i i rt r uti v u dc tftiidnn- 

(C> hnd-of>CQursc and Er.d-of^yrade Tests. The State Boa«'d of Education th»|| 
adopt a system of end^of.course ^f\if erttf>nf>grajp tests f^r grades three througt] l^, 
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ac'crcUitatioii progrom to the extent chat funds have t>een 
tnaUc available Co the local school udminUcrattve unic for 
ituplcnieiitaCinn of Che Onxtc Fducition rrogrom. 

The Bo«iid »liaU use the State occrcditation p^'osram CO 
monitor Che tmpicmuntaiion of the Rnsic Eoucactort 
Program. 

Tn issuii ait aiiiiual 'report card' for the State and for each 
^>honi iidn|iiiiaraiive unit, ai^eisinie tmch ^nit a rffortA 
m im|mi%« iiiMMnt t>.srform>nge and Caking into •ccount 
pfnyr^ ovttr thf grfeviftu* yimra* level of pitrfarmmweg and 

' -^nancfe in comfMifiMn with othtr f t^. 

*hajl ^kc into account <temQ|rapMc. 

SSM^^^tttii.'. ^rtd oihf r factor* that have bean ahewn to affect 
r perform^ 



d. 



u r»«i««meiit fthall ^kc into account <temQfranMc. 
_^omt^^|^(fl|l^ factor* that have bean ahewn to affect 

^^o^^^nS^'rlS^atul regulations for the enfbrcctneat of 
the computoory aitendanctt Taw, 
e. To manage siod operate a »yMem of insurance for public 
school property, provided in Article 33 of this Chapter, 
In making subs(«ntia! policy changes in admmistration, 
curriculum, or programs the Board should conduct hearings 
throughout the regioni of the State, whenever feasible, tn otder 
that the puhUc may be heard regarding these matters.** 
Sec, 7. Existing Career Development and Lead Teacher Pilot Programs. 

(a) Notwtthvianding the pn>vi)(ions of Anicle 24B of Chapter 1150 of the 
General Statutes, Article 24D of ChatXcr U5C of the General Statutes, or any other 
provision of law, funding for the career development pilot prvjecu and the lead 
teacher pdot project shall continue through the I9H9-90 fiscal year: Provided, 
however, that any additional compensation tcvcived by an employee as a result of the 
unit's participation in the pilot program for Ihc I9H9-00 fiscal year and for subsequent 
fiscal years snail be paid a:* a bonus or supplcmein to the employee's regular salary. 

hunding of these pilot projceu shall conttnuc for sutv<quetit fUeal years 
only if the ptiot uniu sucx^essfulty submit local school imiiruvcinciit plans pursuant to 
the Performs nce-ba^ed Act^ountabilily Program, during the 1<)89«W school ycai and 
during suNequent schoi^l years. 

(b) Beginning with the 1993-94 fiscal year, the career development und 
the lead teacher puot units shall receive only the umouiil of Stale funds available for 
school units participating tn a diffcrentiaicd pay plan pursuant to the School 
Improvement and Actx)untability Act of 1989; they shall receive no State funding as 
career development pilot units ot lead teacher pilot units. 

(c) The local school Improvement plan for each career development pilot 
program shall Include a schedule of mtHlificaiions to the career doelopment 
program. -This Khedtile shall result in an incremental reduction or increase, as 
appropriate, in the amount of funds allocated for differentiated pay so thai, for the 
1953-M fiscal year and subsequent tiscal years, the cost of the differentiated pay plun 
equals the amount of State and local funds available fur differentiated pay for school 
units participating in diffcrentiaicd pay plans puisuant to the School Improvement 
and Atx'ountability Act of 19»9. 

(d) If an employee in a career development pilot unit is recommended 
for Career Status 1 or II and that status Is approved by the local board of education 
prior to the beginning of the 19H9-90 school year, the local board of educution may 
pay that emplo^ a bdnus or supplement to his rc*gular s;dary. hur the 1989-90 nscal 
year only, theTocal board of education may use any State or local funds available to 
tt for the career development pilot program to pay these bonuses or supplements. 
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(c) Effccuv^: M thu (beginning «l the 1989.90 school year, on employee 
may be cowiUtrcU for ( aiccr Suuus U no carhur than Hk third ycor in Career Status 
I; an employee mav be considcrctt tor Career Status ill no earlier (han his ihird year 
in Career $(atu.^ li. ' 

(0 Any irnrctr l^idder pilot project m a school unit that has resulted from 
a m«ifer of school units, within the laM calendar year preceding the effective date of 
fh« act. may be modified by the local .school board, upon the recommendation of tHc 
State Superintendent of Public Injuruction and with the approval of the SUte Board 
of Education. This modification ^hall require no more funds than allocated to the 
Darrktilar WTiect by the State Board of Education from funds appropriated to tlie 
State Board of Education in Chapter 500 of the l989 Session Laws; the Current 
OiJcrationii Appropriations Act of 19H9. 

^ Sec. The Departmehl of Public Education shall report pnor to May 1, 
and annually thereafter, on the Implementation of the School Improvemem and 
Aceovntability Act of 19S9. to the chairmen of the Senate M House of 
Representatives committees on education, appropriations, and appropriations on 
education. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this act shall be construed to obligate the General 
Assembly to appropriate any lunds to implement the provi:»ions of this act, 
Sw. to. This act is effective upon ratification. 

In the General A\vcmbly read three times and ratified this the 12th dav of 
August. 19*9, ^ 



JAMES C. GARDNER 



James C. Gardner 
President of the Senate 



XLMAVRCnC 



J, I.. Mavretic 

S|H;uker of ilic Houm: uf Representatives 
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^ EDMONDS SCHOOL DISTRICT 



November 13, 1^ 



The HoQorableFoter Smith 
UnHKlStttei House o(R^remtatives 
WmMivIoo, D.C 90515 

Oeer R^riMRtathft Smith: 

Thif it »&DoiH» to nv letter dated October 3Q»1«9 In **ich I expiwed nn intwwt in 
tcttiWM oo bel3f oC ew legWttiott deilg^ 

pobUc tdttoSooTaiKe I wffi not be prcRni to tertify before Ae How 
fidoortkmndUto 1^ 1989, 1 would like to tubi^t this letter ai 

written t en i i iwiy * 

In teriM of abrief biiAiround, I direct Fbdertl Md 

studentL of whkb, ai»fOprim«te» 4,000 ere ecned by a oomWnatkm pC mte »d fedcrel 
n^iSxTrnt^ Whlfc we recehre ftiDdW <w «evertl^(H^ 

^^^tbe1^<3i4)^T^ 

TTiephlJowi^yofooridJooldUtriaiitbit poritive edu<»tkmal reform It ?no« likeb to 
omrWndiiiied and i;^^ In addition. <^r 

imejpcetation of cnrrent edocatioiml leaewdi on riar 

we dianeiHie oor acbooto to develop creathre inmoctloiud del^ 
that eiMire ectolty and eotcelleiM for aU ttodaa^ 

Unfortunately, aa our idioob have becon» nwe creative in their 

refornu we are co«twtl¥ coming up against a variety of hni^ 

statum laiwMie contained in the I autborinti^ 

?ttamn^?^^ We have often found that the 

resS^maMTp^ ta^hu made it in^Kiatible for indMdual to fully 

impIemeDt tiieir desired nogram even though there is ample evi^ 

desired program diat^e » in the best interest of students. 



latUn Mm. UmMi*u tr»»oe4. MtMlklt 1 9ntn. mJ W«o4<*t]r 
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FUNPrNQisstms 

In Older to muitrtto how prwent C3uipter I rtgulttioni often inhibJt the deUvory of effccthro 
programi for "»t rkk" itudentt, 1 will list ipedflc examples of issues wo have confronted 
within the last throe years. 

1) Tniil fHiWTTKWn Progranm Many of our idmb, after an extensive review of 
the reeearcfa, elected to pursue "cooperative learning programs" to address the 
needs of their low achieving students. In a cooperative learning format, Chapter 
I ttudemsworit hi mh»dahillty groups within their reguUrdassroonL Despite 
the proven effectiveoess of oooperative learning programs, th^ cannot be 
hnptenenlod emhfe^ atteg C3u^ I funding shK^ 

aennpd aloQg with theh* Chapter I dassmates* 

Thwe k aa emptkn under the Chapter I r«fnlatioos wh^ 

prqfoclsr hi whldiaDstudemsnmbenemftom Chapter I f^ The only 

problea Is that to order to quality for a sdiool wide proje^ 

atudeots must meet "poverty* criteria. In our school dlrrict,noneof thesdiools 

meet the 75% "Sn poverty" criteria although we still have several tbouund 

miadvantiigedstudenU who need Chapter I support Tlie unfortunate paradox 

Is that the purpose of Chapter I leglslaUon is to provide additional resources for 

disadvantaged students, yet a proven program that has the greatest potential for 

meeting stodenu' needs cannot be fully funded under that legislation. 

2) Sttl QrOPping: While many of our schools pursued cooperative learning 
promms, othen elected to hnplement school wide "re^ou^ng" f6r reading and 
math where studenu would be regrouped, across grade level, hito instructional 
groiqiaofsfaailarskins* Again, the school stafiEi used the best available research 
as a gy ide to ensure that students would be skill grouped and not ability tracked. 

In this ^ of delhrery system, all teadien in the buHdhu; teadi basic math and 
reading groups. Since this typically means infbshig Quipttr I teachers and 
Spedal EducaUon teachers, the net effect is a lowering of class size across the 
entire buildhig. In addition to the lower dau size, skill grouping allows 
Instruction to be afjjusted to the unique learning preferences and needs of the 
students. 

Despite the proven efficacy of skill grouping. It also csnnot be funded under 
existing Chapter I regulation due to the 'supplement vs supplant" language. In 
a skill grouping model, the Chapter 1 teacher is actuals the readhig or math 
teacher of record v^ch is interpreted as ''supplanting* by ChapterT program 
monitors. Here again is the unfortunate paradox: Since the Chapter I students 
are typically falUng in their classroom readkg or math program, it makes sense 
to put them in a smaller group with a trained Chapter I reading or math 
specialist for their basic instruction, yet this too is illegsd under existing Oiaptor 
I regulations. 
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3) rnnrdmfttiftnnfServlce& ! Within the prcscpt Chapter I authorization 15 language 

«noouro^a0 o«hooJ dio«n*ta to provide liUMUMwui wviUiu«Uvu Uciwcoii OiMplcr 

I scTvicw and services provided to address children's handicapping conditions or 
limited En^ proficiency. This request is quite laudable since the philosophy 
of our scfaoo] district is to provide services to studenu without labeling and 
catetorizins. thh means that our sdiools are dir«>cted to group students 
according to in^ructional needs, not aocording to >»iietber or not they are 
Cbamcr l ^)edal Eduatkm, or Bi^isb As A Second Language students. In 
of our programs are fiiUy integrated lo that the tdaodU receive a block 
of ftmding fbr aU of their ''at risk" studenu rather than sq>arate Cbuner I, or 
Special Education funding. Hie funding is based upon a conmrebenuve needs 
assessment designed to dTstribute a greater proportion of fun« to schools Mdth 
higher numbers of *at risk" students. 

m rettect to Issues su<* as ewi^. and the social consequeac^ 
labels, ue phflosop^ of "not labeling" students is supported in virtuallgr aU 
educational drdes. Unfortunately the Chapter 1 program as weU as aU other 
FedenJprogranttpContahttr^ulatory Ullage agamst the "co^niiu^ 
Ibis means that we are fbroed to keep deta&ed thne and effort documenution 
for aU personnel who our ftmded out of Chapter L On one band we are tdling 
our tei&ws not to label studenu at the sdiod site, and in the next brea^ 
are asking them to keep a detailed accounting of how many minutes per day they 
are ^enmng with Ouster I studenU» Spedal Education studenu, etc 

I have atutdied a copy of our Student Funding Categ(»y Report and 
corresponding computer work sheet vMdi we use to ke^ time and effort 
documenurtion for aU categorically funded personnel. As you can probably 
visualize, this is one of the most labor intensive and least cost effective 
procedures we engage in* Hds is also an area in ^ch our state Chapter I office 
has been unwavering • we are forced to maintain this documentation on a 
regular basis. 

4) TV ptfanmnt Purdiites : TTie issue of equipment purchases U actually a subset of 
the above section on coordination of services. Since we have elected to Wend 
all cttetorical fimd^ we have had the same standard applied to our equ4>ment 
purdiases at we have the funding of personoeL If we were to buy a computer 
outofChtt>terIfunds,on^*thapterrttudenU€Ou)dusethatcom^ Ifwe 
were to buy a computer out of a cornbination of Chi^ I, Sp^dH Education 
and local 6(^m^mt and effort documentation is required to emuie tbat the 
portion of time Chapter I studenu uw the computer coincides with the 
percentage of Chapter I funds spent on the computer. The Chapter I program 
monitors have told us that we would need to maintain an equipment log detailing 
yifbo uses the compter and for bow much time. 

Due to the restriclhfe interpretatioo of "co-mintfinflr funds, I have elects 
purchase any ecpiipment irith Federal funds. Our belief in not labeling studenu 
tt too strong to allow us to engage in the remignant procedure of maintafnhig 
student time and effort logs fbr equipment Th& is unfortunate since there are 
some very effective computer assisted instruction programs available fbr "at riir 
studenu. 
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RErOMKfENDATrom 

It Im become dear that nothing short of nu\jor school restructuring Is going to adequately 
addren th« public aducation dilamma facing this country. In that reprd it seems to me 
that Congreisihodd be smx^rtti^ the devdopmem of innovative Witbtbntin 
mind. 1 reeoomend that Coi^gress establish t "Pilot Sdmls" project i^ildi encourages 
Adiooldistrkts to develop innovative prcigrams for "UrislTsaide^ Sdiool districts who 
partic^Mte in the pn^ect would be tranied certain waivers from Chapter I restrictions, 
particttlarfy ^ mtrictkm on "SdMXH "Wk Ptq|ects* where sdsonls must meet the 75% 
poverty raqoiremem in order to implement a total sdiool program. Whether or not "noc* 
Chq>ter f students keceh« program benefit from Ch^Mer I fimd^ 
as icfaooh can show that eligible Chs^ I studems are making suDStantia] progreas. 

Since the tar bdor In program developmant is tiie Mh^ to docnaseiK Inbuamial 
protreMi' for Chapcer I stodeatt, s^ 

would have to meet certain criteria fdrreseardi design. Inrooghtheflexibai^todavdop 
innovative programs without restrictions, and a controlled research design, portic^patinA 
sdiool districts would be able to rq)on back to Con9:ess vahmble infonnatte 
bfk used fior ftiture policy development 



As the dMunploM ot the disadvantaged are quick state, the restrictions inherent In 
ategorical finding are neoesory to ensure that I, 
too^ nave been committed to dis&dvantaged students for numy years, and have the same 
level of coooem. However* I can state the fdUowiog without reaeivatkm: Until we 
empower teadien, princ^Mds and parems st the local sdiool level with the flexibfll^ and 
renoosiblliQr to make impcstm program, instruction, and curricuhmi dedskms, all the 
Federal reitrictkm In the worid are not goini to prevent disa6«ntaged students from 
falUng farther behtad. must five lAoolt the feftdom to t ac^^mmf^\ thm 
ifiOQIUttlhk for studem progress. 

If we are to break out the traditional parad^ that has governed pul^ education for 
the last one hundred vean, we must insist on, and reward kical edtieators for goiog out on 
the "cutting edge" of program innovation. The Federal government certainly has an 
important role to play in this process. I would be most eager to provide aqyfimher insight 
or aitistance in that pursuit 



Sincerely* 




St^hen Fink 
Director of Federal Programs 




EDMONDS SCHOOL DISTRICT IS 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



jmmPNT FtJNDINQ CATEnORY REPORT 



Dit purpoco of the Studont Finding Ctt^ory Report li to provide accurate time and 
eifort documeotttion fbr categorical program tead)ert azid educatkM^ For 
each danroom period, teadien muit indicate the length of period, and how many 
Chapter I. LAP (State Conneosatoiy Education FUmuQg), Spedal Bducation, Basic 
Educatkm (non-eUg{t>le studeou) aixl ESL students are Mog served 

As yon can see tram tfie attached eooputer r^ort for ooe of oor 

nendhy apprnchnately 81% ol her tfane with Chapter 1 stnde^ 

Edoortion and 12% with Basic Educatioa Under present itstricUoos with req>ect to 

"co-mingUmr of fimds, we are tooed to align our payroll wi& the corresponding 

percentafte of time she is 4>«^ with eadi*^* of student This means that she 

must be nnded out of thieo different budgets for the exact amount ci time Indicated on 

the report 

Needless to say this procetf becomes an accounting nightmare. It is alio exacerbated by 
the fiict that our imtnicUonal groups remain fhiid 1ms means that the proportlcm of 
time our teachers are q>eading with any ouegory of studems is constantly changing. 
Theoretically we are supposed to be changing our payroll every time a teacher's time 
and effort documentation changes. 



p. 


*- • 
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AMEMOMASSOOMION 
OF sotoa ADMlHiSnuaORS 




MoTMiber IS, 1989 



Th« aoaortbl* Htmr Skdth 
0.S. BouM of Btpr«9«ntmtlT«s 
1020 LoBfworib Boum Offlo« Building 
Vuhinetoo^ DC 20515 

Dmt Btpr«MnUtlT« a^thi 

1h« Umritm Uaoolatloo of School Administrators (AASA), vould like to thank 
you for Introduolnc H.R. 3347 to orMta daaoostratloa prograMs regarding the 
eatabllibMot of education perforaanoe agreeaents. A number of federal 
prograae hare provided leadership to looal prograas Tc** dlsadTantaged 
•tudeoti. 

PerfonMaoe agreeMnts are Important because restructuring standardise tests 
will not occur if the ea^iasls Is placed on aohleTsaent rather than 
learning. Learning Is not adequately described by standardised nora 
referenced tests. Only If the quality of learning Is explained, vlll 
teaohars, parents and students be eble to use the Infcraatlon to promote 
learning. 

H.R. 3347 will encourage teachers, parents , community leaders and 
adtlnlstrators to Identify measures of the quality of learning. If In the 
design of qualltatlTe measures of learning It appears that some reguletlons 
Med to be valTmd (an4 ohlldrens* rights protected), then codlfloetlon of 
regulations should be ocosldered. Unfortunately, the discussion around H.R. 
33*7 has focused on dereguletloo rather than Identification of qualltatlye 
aeasurek of learning. 

It la not clear that any regulations need to be walTed to actually participate 
In this deMoostratlcQ* There Is no hard STldenoe that allowing valTers of 
some program regulations vould laprore student performance. But there may be 
looal sltuatloas where ezperlmentatloa with prograas could laproTe student 
learning. Those opportunities. If structured to InvolTe parents and protect 
the ooostltutlonal and procedural rights of children, should ba exaalned. 

AASA supports your effort to explore education perfcraanoe agreements and 
standa ready to participate In the discussions about how to aake that happen. 




Bruce Hunter 
Associate KxecutlTe Director 
Offloa of Oovei'naental Relations 



(703) 628-0700 • Fox (703) 84V1543 
vol htorth Moore Street • Artngrtorx 22209 
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STATE OF VMMONT 



ok^ahtmknt or koucation 

MONTFCLICII 



HovMa>«r 15, 1989 



lUprtMntative Petar P. Smith 
1020 IKOB 

Washington, D.C. 20915-4501 
D«ftr P»t«r; 

X MA v«ry plMS«d to of far »y support for ths sauostional 
Ptrfonumcs AipreuMnt for school Rsstructuristg Aot. This 
rsprsssnts a vsry isportsnt step in ths growing oouiit«snt to 
svsp stats snd fsdsrsl rod taps for ivprovsd rssults. 

Ths bill is prssissd upon a nualMr of prinoiplss which sust 
bs ths comsrstons of any sf forts to rssttucturs our schools* 
First, and aost isportantXy. any sgrssssnt to rslax or vaivs 
osrtaln zsgulations or fundit^g provisions srs bassd on isprovsd 
studsnt psrforssncs* vs must focus rsstruoturing oa local 
sfforts to dsfirs vary high psrfor«anos in schools. Although a 
rsjuvsnstsd eurriculus, sharsd dscision-saking among sduoators, 
and an isprovsd school clisats sight also bs achisvsd through 
restructuring, this bill is bassd on studsnt psrforwmos* 

Anothsr ksy conespt reprsssntsd in ths bill is partnsrship. 
Not only does it encourags a collaborative sffort by ths school, 
parsnts, and the coaaunity to improve perforaance, but it 
effectively linlcs local, ststs and federal resources to 
acooaplisb that goal. 

In Vsraont ths oovsmor, the State Board of Education, the 
liegislsturs and Business Laadsrs have joined togsthsr to 
sstablish s grant prograv to challenge versont schools to 
rsinvsnt for vsry high perforsanoe for all studsnts. Ths initial 
response has besn vsry posit ivs, with 63 teaas froa local schools 
and school districts involved in a nstvorX which is sxploring ths 
restructuring process. 





R«prM«nUtiv« pat^r P. Svith 



Muiy of th# questions froa thoto invoXvsd in Vsnont's 
rjstructurittg initiativs foous on rogulttory barriors «nd 
obst4oXoa to •ehioving bigb ptrfonMuios for all studmts* Th« 
SdacatiotMa Hrf onniioo AtfTMrnt for School llsstnicturing Act 
r;^M«its s fiffb ooMitMnt and MMmingfaX snooursgsnsnt fros an 
iaMttant psttasr in tha affort to iaprova our schools. Plaasa 
^•^-.f* Sff ^ anything I can do to shara oct axparianca 

as tha bill is oonsitfarsd. 



Sinearaly, 
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Mr. PoSHARD. Thank you, Mr. Smith. Before Governor Kean 
comes forward, are there any other members who would like to 
make an opening statement? 

Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GooDUNG. I would like to read a note to the governor from 
Marge Roukema. Mrs. Roukema this morning is unable to be here 
because there is a hearing at the same time of her Labor Manage- 
ment Subcommittee and she is the ranking member, so she feels 
she has to be there, but she wants to acknowledge and congratulate 
the leadership of Governor Kean in the field of education. 

His accomplishments in the state of New Jersey should serve as 
a model to other states. We are fortunate to have him here before 
us .'oday. 

Ml. PosHARD. Thank vou, Mr. Goodling. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the brief amount 
of time. I want to say that I think this is a revolutionary hearing 
and some revolutionary ideas in which Mr. Smith's legislation and 
the subject of this hearing is one of the most refreshing items of 
public policy change that this Congress has seen in over a decade. 

It is revolutionary in that it wiF put r .ucation results first to be 
measured by its impact on stude nts ii. this country obtaining an 
education, strengthening their ac^Jemics and obtaining the kind of 
education that this country needs. 

It is revolutionary in that the changes proposed by this legisla- 
tion and by these witnesses would empower parents, principals, 
teachers, school board members and others directly in control of 
local education, empower those with the ability to make those 
changes that are long overdue. 

It seems to me that the empowerment agenda of education has 
two parts. It has the part that is contained in this bill directly, and 
that is decentralization of decision, to allow people in the school- 
house to make educational decisions, and it has the other part, the 
flip side, and that is empowering parents to be able to be in control 
of the educational agenda for their own students. 

So we decentralize education at the schoolhouse level and we em- 
power parents to be able to make decisions for their own children. 

I look forward to both this hearing and the legislative results of 
this hearing. 

Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

Mr. PosHARD. Yes, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I passed up my opportunity when you looked this 
way, because in deference to the Governor's time frame which he is 
operating in, but since my colleagues on the other side seem to dis- 
regard it I think I may infringe upon a little of it, too. 

I am one of the cosponsors of this piece of legislation. I think it is 
a good bill. It should be passed by this House. 

But it is not without faults. Somewhere during the deliberation I 
would hope that we can strengthen it in ways that might enhance 
the fulfillment of its purpose. As we get into the specifics of it I 
will bring out some of the things that I think need to be changed. 

I have been contacted by some of the organizations who are in- 
terested in education and certainly want to do something to see 
this pass. We want to make sure that those who we are trying to 
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help secure an education are not overlooked and neglected because 
of some things that we left out of this piece of legislation. I just 
want to get that into the record. 
Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Governor Kean, we thank you for taking the time and coming to 
be with us on such a terrible morning outside. We appreciate your 
patience. You can begin. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS H. KEAN, GOVERNOR 
OF STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Governor Kean. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Congress- 
man Goodlmg and members of the committee. I want to thank you 
very much for the opportunity to testify in support of this bill to 
establish a national demonstration program for educational per- 
formance agreements. 

Several months ago I talked to a school superintendent from the 
town of Paramus, New Jersey. Paramus has really one of the finest 
school systems in our state. In fact. Education Secretary Cavazos 
has recently honored Paramus High School for its excellence. 

One of the reasons Paramus has done so well is its creativity. 
Last year superintendent, Harry Galinsky, and the school board 
thought they had found a great new way to help three-year-olds 
before they ever got behind. 

You see, they wanted to use Chapter 1 money to create a model 
pr^chool program, but, you see, there are problems with the legal 
technicalities of Chapter 1. When Harry Galinsky asked for a 
waiver to create that program for three-year-olds the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education had no choice, it said, but to turn him down. A 
great idea died, and in that district there are at-risk children today 
who lost out. 

This is not the only time this kind of thing has happened. During 
the past thirty years we have talked about often fundamentally 
changing the way that our schools operate. There have been an 
awful lot of false starts, more than a Redskins-Giants game almost 

The time to hrsit:ite is through. It is iime to put up or shut up in 
this area, I believe. 1 am not usually a betting man, but this bill, I 
think, amounts to a wager that the Nation cannot afford to pass 
up. 

We must be willing to bet that if schools are given more freedom 
then they will seize that opportunity, that they will invent daring 
new programs and that they will tailor those programs to the kids 
who need help the most. 

I know it worries some people. I know there are some people who 
fear change, but I thought of what Abraham Lincoln said over a 
hundred years ago, that "The dogmas of the quiet past are inad- 
equate to confront the stormy present, so we must think anew and 
we must act anev/. 

Today our schools are inadequate to confront the problems of the 
present and the opportunities of the future, particularly for our 
poorest children. All students, however, are being shortchanged. 

The kids from Princeton, the kids from Grosse Point, the kids 
from Greenwich, they are lucky. They have wealthy parents who, if 
they don t like what is going on they pluck them right out of the 
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public schools and they send them to the best private academies 
that money can buy. 

But that is not true, of course, of the poor kids. Somebody has 
got to watch out for those kids whether they come from Newark or 
Detroit or New Haven or wherever. That is why I think we have to 
do everything in our power to foster change in their interest. 

I am very proud of the job the Federal Government has done and 
I respect tremendously the members of this committee for their 
work, but I don't think any of us can feel that is yet enough. 

The current law shortchanges our children and this legislation, I 
believe, will make sure that our kids get a fair chance. 

Governors and a number of other people have shown that we are 
willing to take risks in a sense so that our nation is no longer at 
risk. Three years ago we published ''A Time for Results." It out- 
lined the changes we believed were needed. 

I helped write the National Governors Association policy on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. That policy boils down to two 
principles. First, we have to get the money to the children who 
need it the most. Secondly, we must have the same high academic 
standards for every child no matter where he or she goes to school. 

That is what we told the president at the Charlottesville summit 
and the president, we found, agreed with us. 

In New Jersey we have already made thirty-eight education re- 
forms that changed the way our schools do business. 

Frankly, it took some doing. There was a lot of opposition but we 
have hard evidence now that our schools are getting better, not 
worse. 

Two changes in particular were considered risky, and yet they 
are as important as anything else we have done. We chartered a 
new means to license teachers, the alternate route. We were the 
first state in the country to do that. A lot of people thought that 
wasn't right. 

A lot of people opposed it. Our state's largest teachers* union was 
very skeptical at the beginning, but we went forward and now all 
of those people applaud the program. 

We can certify bright and talented liberal arts graduates who did 
not happen to get education degrees, and it has infused new blood 
into the teaching corps. These men and women score higher than 
the traditionally trained teachers in the National teachers* exami- 
nation. 

Most importantly, to me, through this program we are now at- 
tracting more minority teachers than ever before, twice as many as 
we used to before when we just had the traditional teaching pro- 
grams. Teaching is again respected in New Jersey. 

Now, thanks to our reforms, we have four people in the state 
vying for every single teaching job that is open. There is no teach- 
ing shortage anymore in our state. 

I was eager to start an experimental program like that but I was 
reluctant to carry out another program, School Takeover, because I 
believe iocal control of schools is the best control, but I believe in 
accountability and educational opportunity even more. 

That is \yhy I fought for three years against tremendous odds to 
have the right to take over districts that after six or seven years 
simply failed our children. 
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When schools fail to educate children year after year it is time 
we didnit blame the children anymore but perhaps blamed the 
schools. 

This past summer we took over the educationally bankrupt 
schools in Jersey City, where classes were held in supply closets, 
students used textbooks written in 1970, the school district was doc- 
umented to spend all sorts of money for jobs frankly for political 
cronies instead of educators. 

In one case Jersey City paid a political person over $20 thousand 
a year and made him the supervisor of fire extinguishers. 

Now we are setting priorities right in that school district. The 
state-appointed superintendent has put up signs that sum up our 
philosophy: "Jersey City Public Schools— Kids Come First." 

Teachers are excited. Parents are back in the schools participat- 
ing. Community people are back involved. Soon those kids will get 
what is coming to them, and that is a decent education. 

I guess what I am saying is that providing quality education 
today in this country, I think, involves taking some risks. That is 
just what Congressman Smith's bill does. 

This bill commits school districts to higher academic achieve- 
ment, and in return for that we commit ourselves to giving them 
flexibility in dealing with Federal and state regulations. It is a 
trade of professional freedom for accountability. 

The trade will be represented in a contract, the Educational Per- 
formance Agreement, which will be accepted by the Federal, state 
and local participants. Local school and business leaders, parents 
and teachers would fashion a long-term plan to improve the 
schools. 

To me this is a wonderful opportunity. The Harry Galinskys of 
this world will be able to save the three-year-olds that they see in 
danger, particularly in urban areas. Reformers will have a new 
tool to use. Teachers will be excited, I think, by what they can do. 

Now, I know that changing any law shouldn't be done lightly. 
Any Federal law represents the combined wisdom of Congress and 
of the Executive Branch. 

If we change a law we must only do it foi a compelling reason. 
Saving children who are not getting the schooling they need, to me, 
is a compelling reason. 

Our schools were built a lot like the New Jersey state house. One 
wing was built two hundred years ago. Another wing was added 
forty years later, two other wings fifty years later, and by 1989 we 
have an architectural hodgepodge and one greatly in need of 
repair. 

That is what I think we are doing right now. When I sit in my 
state house office I can hear the drills and hammers and we are 
rebuilding the house of state government in our state. 

Now I think we have to do the same thing with the state's 
schoolhouses. The old ways are jerry-built and no longer work very 
well. We have to simply change and reform them. 

Restructuring our schools is not done with drills or hammers. It 
starts with good laws. It must be done delicately and correctly. It 
must be done by craftsmen such as Chairman Hawkins and the 
members of this committee. 
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This bill reaches the subtle balance that we need to improve our 
8choi)l8 in a fair and responsible manner. I believe the time has 
come, to enact it. I believe that if you do enact it you will leave a 
lega^ of lasting reform for our children. 

Th» is a gamble, but it is a gamble, I think, that we simply can 
no longer afford to pass up. 

I thank you very much. ^ 

[The prepaml statement of Hon. Thomas H. Kean follows:] 
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TItTXMONY OF 
OOVSKNCt^ THONAS H. KEAN 
•EFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
BLfiMENTARY, tlCONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
U.S. NOUti OP REI»RetlNTATZVBt 
NOVBNBIR I4« 1909 



CMAXRHAH NAMKZN8 AND HENBEM OF THE tUlCOMMITTlE, X WAffT TO 
THANK YOU PO^ THM OMORTUNITY TO TESTirf JOPAY ZN tUMoVT oi 
THZ9 BZLL TO EtTABLZtH "A NATIONAL DE^tTKATZON PROOftAM VOR 
KDUCATZONAL PIMOIIMANCE AMtBHINTt.'' PRWWAN POK 

tTl^S^i. ^^Smi^^J^^J l^TALICtD TO A SCHOOL SUPERZNTINDSNT 
Jia^^^*' WIW *liSSiY. PARAMUS HAS ONE OP THt ItZNEST SCHOOL 
tYjnWt. XM HV STATI. ZN PACT, EDUCATZON SlCWtTARY CAVAZOS 
RlCpHTLY HONOMD HARAMUS HZOH SCHOOL FOR ZTS EXCELLINCI. 

CUSkTXVZTY?^ ^* MASONS PARAMUS HAS DONE SO WILL ZS ZTS 

m^.L*'^"' SUFRRXNTENDSNT HARRY SALZNSKY AND THS SCHOOL 

225*2.12^2^ ^^^^ ^ WAY TO HELP 3-YRAR OLDS 

•iNd wcRi XH DANOSR OF FALLXNQ lEHXND. 



mmtk^HSL"! 2iJ!IfL^^ ^25 * CREATE A MODEL 

I!!I5*^!SL ^ DBFARTMtNT OF EDUCATION HAD NO CHOZCE SUT TO 

15? JIUJ^S " **®T ^« TZMB THZS SORT OF 

TIU(NS HAS HArrSnsa. 

DURZNS THE FAST SO YEARS> Nl KAVI TALKED ABOUT 
SBijN MORE FALSB STARTS THAN DURZNS A REDSKINS -SI ANTS SAMS. 

Vl^ MESZTATE XS THROUGH. ZT ZS TIME TO FUT UP OR 

Snifr Ur. 

X»M NOT USUALLY A BETTXNO MAN, SUT THIS BILL ESSENTIALLY 
S03|LS DOWN TO A WASIR THIS NATION CAN'T AFFORD TO PASS UP. 

I WB MUST SI WILLXNS TO BBT THAT IF SCHOOLS ARC SZVBN MORE 
FS^IDOM TMIY'LL SlIZS THB OFPORTtlNlTY TO IWIMT DARXN^^ 
FROSRAMS TAXLORID TO CHILDRBH WHO MOST HIED OUR HELP. 



FROSRJ^ 
DOfNAs' 



THIS WORRISS SONS PEOPLE. THEY PSAR CHANOB. 



.I"I/!^i*"^fiifl »-*NCOLN SAID MORE THAN XOO YEARS ASO, -THE 
•Bin^ .2i^*!I..I^!L INADEQUATE TO CONFRONT THE STORMY 

!2!f^* "O THINK ANEW AND ACT ANEW." TODAY, OUR 

a^PO^^'S!^^^^^ THE PROBLEMS OF THE PREsSn? 

ANp THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FUTURE. 



2^4-389 0 . 90 « 3 
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ALL STUDENTS AKE BEINO SHORTCHANOEO . THE KIDS FROM 

PRXNCITON, 0R099E POINT AND GREENWICH AM LUCKY. THEY HAVE 
WEALTHY PARENTS WHO CAN PLUCK THEN ^ROM PUSLIC SCHOOLS AND SEND 
THBh TO THE BEST PRIVATE ACmDEHIES MONEY CAN BUY. 

1 BUT WHAT ABOUT THE POOR KIDS? WHO'S WATCHING OUT FOR THE 
KZO^ IN NEWARK^ DETROIT AND NEW HAVENt 

j THAT IS WHY WE MUST DO ALL IN OUR POWER TO POSTER CHANGE. 

I*M PROUD OP THE JOB DONE BY THE FEDERAL OCVERNNENT AND 
ME»4eR9 op THIS COMMITTEE. BUT IT'S STILL NOT ENOUGH. THE 
CUMENT tAW SHORTCHANGES OUR CHILDREN. THIS LEGISLATION WILL 
MAI^ SURE THE KZDS GET A PAIR CHANCE. 



• GOVERNORS AND OTHERS HAVE SHOWN THAT WE ARE WILLXNG TO TAKE 
RZ^t BO THAT OUR NATION IS NO LONGER AT RISK. THREE YEARS ^GOi 
WE i PUBLISHED A TIME FOR RESULTS . IT OUTLINED THE 

CHAMOBS WE BELIEVED WERE NEEDED. AND I MELPED WRITE THE 
NATIONAL OOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION POLICY ON ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATXON. 

THAT POLICY BOtLS DOWN TO TWO PRINCIPLES. 

1. WE MUST GET THE MONEY TO THE CHILDREN WHO NEED IT THE 

MOSlT. 

2, AMD WE MUST HAVE THE SAME HIGH ACADEMIC STANDARDS FOR 
EV|(rY CHILD> no matter where he or she GOBS TO SCHOOL. 

THAT'S WHAT WE TOLD THE PRESIDENT AT THE CHARLOTTESVILLE 
SUfMIT. HE AGREED WITH US. 

ZN NEW JERSEYi WE'VE ALREADY MADE 38 EDUCATION REFORMS THAT 
CMANGE THE WAY OUR SCHOOLS DO BUSINESS. FRANKLY i THAT TOOK SOME 
DOING* BUT NOW THEY'RE GETTING BETTERi NOT WORSE. 

TWO CHANGES IN PARTICULAR* WERE CONSIDERED RISKY, ANO YET 
THBY ARB AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT REFORMS X WILL tEAVE BEHIND. 

FIRST OF ALLi WE CREATED A NEW MEANS TO LICENSE TEACHERS* 
THE "ALTERNATE ROUTE." WELL MEANING PEOPLE OPPOSED US. OUR 
SVATE'B LARGEST TEACHERS UNION THOUGHT WE'D BE BRINGING GUINEA 
PxSs INTO THE CLASSROOM. BUT WE WENT FORWARD. AND NOW EVEN THE 
CRITICS APPLAUD THE PROGRAM. 

NOW WE CAN CERTIFY BRIGHT AND TALENTED LIBERAL ARTS 
GWDUATES who DIDN'T GET EDUCATION DEGREES. IT'S INFUSED NEW 
BUOD INTO THE TEACHING CORPS. MANY OF THESE MEN AND WOMEN 
SCORE HIGHER THAN THE TRADITIONALLY TRAINED TEACHERS ON THE 
NATIONAL TEACHERS EXAM. 

! MOST IMPORTANT* WE ARE ATTRACTING MORE MINORITY TEACHERS 
THAN EVER — TWICE AS MANY THROUGH THE ALTERNATE ROUTE AS 
THROUGH TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS. TEACHING IS AGAIN RESPECTED IN 
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NEW JERSEY. THANKS TO OUR REFORMS WE NOW HAVE FOUR PEOPUE VYING 
FORj EVERY ONE TEACHZNO OPENZ.NO. 

X WAS lAOlR TO tiOZN THI ALTIRHATI ROUTE. SUT Z WAS 
RELWCTAMT TO CARRY OUT ANOTHER ZMPORTANT REFORM} •CH004, 
TAKftOVEK. Z 8ELZEVE LOCAL CONTROL OF f^CHOOLS Z8 THE tEET 
COM TROL. 



tUT Z tELZBVt ZN ACCOUNTABZLZTY AND EOUCATZONAL OPPORTUNZTY 
MORE.. THAT'S WHY Z FOUSHT FOR THREE YEARS AOAZNST SREAT 
TO HAVE THE RZSHT TO TAKE OVER FAZLZNS SCHOOL DZSTRZCTS. 
IM SCHOOLS FAZL TO EDUCATE THEZR CHZLORRN YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
*P TXME THAT THEY SET THE ^W,^ NOT THE CHZLDREN. THE CHZLDREN 
SITTER. THIS PAST SUMMER WE TOOK OVER THE EDUCATZONALLY 
SANKRUPT SCHOOL SYSTEM ZN JERSEY CZTY. 



EVE 
ODDS 
WHE 
XT» 
DSSkRVE 



CLASSES MERE HELD ZN SUPPLY CLOSETS. STUDENTS USED 
TEXjrSOOKS WRZTTEN ZN 1970. THE SCHOOL OZSTRZCT SPENT MZLLZONS 
ON JOBS FOR POLZTZCAL CRONZES. ZN ONE CASEi JERSEY CZTY PAZD A 
POLCTZCALLY CONNECTED FELLOW S25#000 A YEAR TO SE THE SUPERVISOR 
OF PZRS EXTZNSUISHBRS. 

NOW FRZ0RZTZB8 ARB BEZNO SET RZOHT. THE STATE-APPOZNTED 
SUPIRXNTENDENT HAS PUT UP SZONS THAT SUN UP OUR PHZLOSOFHY. 
••JEISEY CZTY FU8LZC SCHOOLS — KZDS FZRST.«« AND SOME DAY SOON 
THOjBE KZDS WZLL SET WHAT'S COMXNO TO THEM A DECENT EDUCATZON. 

FROVZDZNS A QUALZTY EDUCATZON TODAY BNTAXLS TAKZNS RZSK8. 
THAjr'S JUST WHAT PSTSR SMITH'S SILL DOES. THZS SZLL COMMZTS 
•CHtoOL OZSTRXCTS TO HZSH8R ACADSMZC ACHZEVEMENT IN RETURN FOR 
FLBkXSXLXTY IN DEALINS WITH FEDERAL AND STATS' RESULATIONS. 
XT*jl A TRADE OF PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM FOR ACCOUNTABILITY. 

J THE TRADE WOULD BE REPRESENTED IN A CONTRACTi THE 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENT^ WHICH WOULD BE ACCEPTED BY 
THEI FEDBRALi STATE AND LOCAL PARTICIPANTS. LOCAL SCHOOL AND 
SUS|INESS LEADERS^ PARENTS AND TEACHERS WOULD FASHION A LONO^TERM 
FL/^ TO XMPBOVE THEIR SCHOOLS. 

THXS IS AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. THE HARRY SALINSKYS OP 
S WORLD WILL BE ABLE TO SAVE THE THREE-YEAR-OLDS THSY SEE 
tANBBR. REFORMERS WILL HAVE A NEW TOOL TO USE. 



th: 

IN 



CHANOINO ANY LAW 18 NOT TO BE DONE LIGHTLY. A FEDERAL LAW 
RSFkBSBNTS THE COMBIMSD WISDOM OF OONQRESS AND THE EXECUTZVS 
BRAMCH. IF WE CHANGE A LAW> WE MUST DO SO FOR ONLY A COMPELLINO 
REAjSON. 

] SAVINS CHILDREN WHO Aff»N*T OETTINO THE 8CH00LIN0 THEY NEED 
£1 A C0M^cLLIN6 REASON. 

OUR SCHOOLS WERE BUILT A LOT LIKE THE NEW JERSEY 
STATEHOUSE. ONE WINO WAS BUILT 200 YEARS ABO. ANOTHER WIN9 WAS 
ADDED 40 YEARS LATER> TWO OTHER WIN08> SO YEARS LATER. BY 1989^ 
WE HAVE AN ARCttSTSCTURAL HODBEPODOB IN OREAT NEED OF REPAIR. 
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THAT*S WHAT WK^RS DOXNd RIGHT NOW. WHEN Z SZT 2N NY 
•TAtiHOUil OFPZCE X CAN HSAR THK 0RZtt9 AND HAMMERS AS WE 
REIMZID THE STATE'S HOUSE OP OOVEENMENT* 



I NOW HK MUrr DO THE SAME HXTH THE STATES* SCHOOLHOUSBf • 
OLD' HAYS NO LONSfiil WOKX VERY WELL* WE NUST RINOOEL THEN. 



THE 



RESTRUOTURZNO OUR OCHOOLS ZSNU OONE WZTH VRXLLS OR 
HAMNtRS. ZT STARTS WITH OOOO UWS* XT MUST EE DONE DELZCATELY 
AN» eORREOTUY* ZT NUET RE DONE 9Y CRARTONEN SUCH AS CHAZRMAN 
HAWKXNt AND THE NEMBERR OR TNZS SUECONMrrTEE 

THIS EZLL RiACHES THE SUETLE RALANCE THAT WE NEED TO 
ZHRkOVR OUR SCHOOLO ZN A PAZR AND RESPONSZEtE MANNER. Z BELZEVE 
THE TENS NAS COMR TO ENACT ZT AND LEAVE A LESACY OP LASTZNO 
REPNIM rOR OUR KIDE. 



TO 



AS Z SAZD AT THE OUTSETi THIS Z8 A OAMELE WE CAN'T APPORD 
PARS UR* 

THANK YOU* 
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Mr. PoSHARD. Thank you, Governor. I might ask at this point, if 
there are no objections, since Mr. Albert Shanker, President of the 
American Federation of Teachers, must leave at 10:30, if we could 
go ahead and let him give a short testimony at this point in time 
and then take questions from the committee for both panel mem- 
bers 

Mr. Shanker? 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Mr. Shanker. Thank you very much. I am sorry to do this, but I 
am due to give a report at the AFL-CIO convention. This is our 
last morning and I do have to get back there. 

I do have a written statement, but I wish to say that there will 
be some extensive changes in that in the next day or two. I will 
submit Ihose to you. I say that up front because the statement was 
put together on the basis of many of our previous policies, and I 
think you will see in the changes that there is a shift that is in- 
volved here along the lines that Governor Kean mentioned; that is, 
we are very concerned that the populations targeted in the legisla- 
tion continue to be the recipients of the additional assistance. We 
are concerned that with a lifting of regulations local authorities 
may shift the resources and may not accomplish the purposes. 

However, we think that that does need to be done in a way 
which is indicated; that is, along the lines of the spirit of this legis- 
lation, which is that we need to move toward a system that deals 
with results rather than a system that deals with bureaucracy and 
rules and regulations which essentially tie the system up and, for 
very good reasons in terms of trying to make sure that the right 
kids are targeted, prevent you actually from doing the things that 
you should be doing with those kids. 

The extent to which this is, and indeed it does move us from a 
series of inputs to the discussion of what are the results, I think it 
is very good. 

I have a few comments on the provisions of the legislation. They 
are intertwined. One has to do with the fact that the goals are, in a 
sense, negotiated among a number of groups locally. 

I think that we need to be clear on what the goals are and I be- 
lieve that you ought to consider a lew goal definitions in the legis- 
lation. 

I was very happy to see the education sumn^it deal with this, and 
indeed it was a surprising and shocking and historic result but I 
think one that makes a lot of sense. 

I do not think we can agree that everybody should read '*Julius 
Caesar" or "Silas Marner,' but I do think we can all agree that we 
want as many of our kids to leave school with the highest levels of 
reading ability possible and with the highest levels of writing abili- 
ty and with the highest levels of ability to deal with numbers and 
mathematical concepts. 

Now, there are lots of ways of achieving those, so we can still 
leave an awful lot to state and local control. You can get to be 
highly literate, a good reader and a good writer writing and read- 
ing all kinds of different things. We do not have to mandate that. 
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What we ought to be doing is at the end assessing those things 
that we want to get, because what we are going to get out of the 
system is what we test. That leads me to a few of the other things 
here, which deals with, for instance, increases in student perform- 
ance outcomes higher than that previously demonstrated. 

Well, what is now previously demonstrated, basically the only 
tests we have got out there are standardized multiple choice tests. 
That means there is no test in writing. The results show it, that 
only 2.6 percent of our graduating high school seniors are able to 
write a decent letter or an essay. Well, if we do not test it nobody 
is going to spend any time on it. 

So the minute you say that it is going to be done on a basis of 
tests that are already there and have been previously demonstrat- 
ed, you are knocking out writing as a mandated standard. I think 
that is a terrible mistake, because writing is not just a technical 
skill. It is the organization of ideas. It is the ability to persuade. It 
is thinking about what the other person is thinking and how to 
reach them. It is more fundamental, perhaps, than anything else, 
and yet that would be excluded here. So I would strongly urge that 
that^^be rethought. I would also strongly urge that even in the pre- 
viously demonstrated reading the ability to guess at five alterna- 
tives on a multiple choice test does not really tell you whether any- 
bodv can read anything. 

Real reading material doesn't come that way. If the world were 
made up of jobs where every job gave you five things to choose 
from, we would have the world's greatest experts. That is what our 
schools teach. They teach you how to select from among five alter- 
natives that are put in front of you, a passive type of knowledge- 
three are ridiculous, then guess. 

That is what we are going to get. You are going to get more 
people pushing for that ridiculous sort of thing. As long as you are 
changing these things, let's make the measures the things that we 
really want to get out of tii*^ system. 

Now, that leads me to another issue here which is very closely 
related, and that has to do with the year-by-year assessment. I am 
strongly in favor of assessment. During all the years of the 1970s, 
when there were a lot of people who came out against assessment 
because kids would feel terrible if they failed a test, I appeared 
here before this committee to say that if a kid failed a test he 
should feel bad —maybe he will work harder the next time, try 
harder— and that the American people are not going to spend hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars without knowing what is going on, and 
that we need testing for research to find out what is broke and 
what needs to be fixed and what ain't broke. 

So I approach this from a point of view as a staunch supporter of 
testing and assessment, but why don't you say you are going to test 
at least once a year? 

The more often you test, the smaller the bits and pieces you are 
going to be testing for and the less significant they become. It is 
like that old saying about college specialization, that we know 
more and more about less and less, until eventually we know ev- 
erything about nothing at all. 
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That is the kind of thing that you get. Also, the business that if 
scores decline over a two-year period the demonstration gets shut 
down— I do not think that is an adequate period. 

I think there are a hell of a lot of businesses that try to institute 
new procedures and they may actually show a good deal of disloca- 
tion and loss for a two- or three-year period of time. This is kind of 
an indication of the short-term bottom line that American business 
is criticized for. 

I mean, you would not do this in any other field. Would you say 
that you are going to cut off medical research if over two out of 
three years people conduct experiments and they don't come up 
with the answer, then we are not going to do that research any- 
more? Th ^y may have learned an awful lot in that two years. The 
third one may be the year when they come up with something. It is 
too short a time span. 

I think the shorter the periods of assessment, the more people 
are going to be going for short-term solutions and short-term solu- 
tions are almost always gimmicks. 

If you are going to do something that is really innovative and 
quite different, you are not going to get it right the first time or 
the second time or the third time. It takes a lot of experimentation, 
a lot of adjustment, and there is a certain amount of disorder and 
disorganization that is involved in the process of trying something 
new. 

I think if you had a span like four or five years, that is pretty 
good, but if you make it two out of three where you have got to 
show it, what you are basically going to get is that people are going 
to do the same wrong things they are doing now but they are going 
to do them a little better. You are not going to give— what you are 
doing is creating a disincentive for changes that are substantial 
and fundamental and building in a strong incentive for continuing 
the same thing but doing it a little bit better. 

Those are the— I think that the overall framework of getting 
people at ihe local level to come up with some new ideas and plans, 
getting commitments on the part of all of the constituents, combin- 
ing sums of money, giving people the six-year, one-year planning 
and then five years of time — I think the entire framework is excel- 
lent and does deserve a demonstration, but it will end up not pro- 
ducing the results you want if you make them bhort-term or if you 
are not measuring the things you really want to get out of it. 

You do not want to end up with kids who are good at standard- 
ized tests. You want to end up with kids who are good at reading, 
writing and solving mathematical p >blems. That ought to be what 
you check and not something else. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Albert Shanker follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
ALBERT SHANKERi PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Mr. Chair»w> and M*«b«r» of th« CowiittM, it is a plaaaura 

to ba hara today to discuss with you a topic of Mutual concam 
and of national i»portanca. I a« rafarring to tha graat 
challanga of how to ancouraga stata and local af forts at 
aducational innovation and rastructuring. 

Our schools today ara organised along tha principlas of an 
industrial factory systaa and ara not rasponsiva to tha divarsa 
naads of atudants or of sociaty at larga, in a word, »any of 
tha schools ara failing, and tha public is growing iapatiant. 
At tha saaa tina, it is not antiraly claar how schools should ba 
organizad. Wa know that thara should ba »uch graatar 
opportunity for school-sita dacision making, for collaborativa 
dacision making aaong tha administration, taachars and othar 
staff, and for incantivas that will spur schools to davalop 
innovativa approachas to laaming. Wa know that schools may 
naad to borrow soma of tha positiva aspacts of a compatitiva 
markat systam. Yat, thara is littla raal opportunity tor 
innovation, for axparimantation, to diacovar and tast naw modac 
of schooling. Ona raason for tha lack of innovation is tha 
opprassiva waight of axisting stata and faderal ragulations. 
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which constrain att«iipts at restructuring and drain good people 
of their enthusiasa. 

I vould li]ce to conent on H.R. 3347, a bill sponsored by 
Representative Peter s»ith, and others, which proposes to 
encourage local school efforts at restructuring, Mr. Smith's 
bill would allow local school systems to pool the funds from a 
variety of programs and set aside some of the regulations that 
those funds ordinarily entail. Upon completion of an agreement 
between the local school system, the state, and Secretary of 
Education, which would stipulate alternative rules and 
performance objectives, the school system would be given six 
years to plan and carry out its experiment. If the school 
system consistently fails to meet its agraed-to performance 
objectives, its license to innovate would be revoked. 

H.R. 3347 correctly attempts to maintain existing 
protections for civil rights, safety, and against private misuse 
of public fund-, It also attempts to establish accountability 
by requiring schools to neet their own performance objectives 
and by incorporating periodic state evaluations of progress. 
Most importantly, it would relieve the weight of many rules and 
regulations which retard innovation. And, there is some 
incentive for undertaking the burden of change — in the form of 
increased freedom and the likelihood of additional state 
funding. All of this is positive and worthy of support. 

H,R. 3347 also raises some concerns. To begin, increased 
funding is not the solution to our educational problems, but it 
is a necessary part of the solution, I have elsewhere 
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criticised President Bush's proposal for Msrit Schools as 
attempting to spread a .odest Isvel of financial incentives much 
too thinly. Given the amount of inertia in our school systems, 
I believe significant change is going to require large carrots. 
So, while the lifting of some regulations and rules is necessary 
to remove impediments to restructuring, real change will very 
likely require meaningful financial incentives. H.R. 3347 does 
not envision an infusion of significant financial incentives. 

The mingling of funds at the local level is essentially the 
formation of a local block grant. During the last decade block 
grants were often offered at the federal level as a means of 
consolidating federal spending. This Is sometimes desirable, as 
it provides funding in more meaningful amounts and allows 
greater flexibility in the use of the funds. However, block 
grants can also be mischievous. They can lead to neglect of the 
important federal purposes for which programs were first 
enacted, and they can serve as a wedge for destroying public 
support for those programs. However, that is not the purpose 
here. Yet, as I read H.R. 3347, there is no limit on the extent 
to which existing programs could be consolidated for purposes of 
restructuring. Although billed as a national demonstration 
program, the bill could rapidly transform most of the large 
education programs. As strongly as I embrace the concept of 
restructuring, I believe we must offer some protection to 
current federal education programs that were so laboriously 
enacted. 
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A r«lat*d concern bringi to aind th« •v«iitB r«c«ntly 
unfolding in Ch«ls«a, MassachuBattB . In that bclaaguarad city 
th« school comittM tum«d ovar tha public schools to a private 
•ntity, Boston Univarsity, and in tha procass graatly raducad 
public accountability and tha impact of law and ragulations. 
Such a transfer of authority could ba vary taI^>ting in «any 
locales, as it allows public officials to evade responsibility. 
This type of Mistake must ba proscribed in H.R. 3347. with the 
concurrence of a few national officials, aany of whoa proaote 
privatiiation in the fora of vouchers, tax credits, and other 
naans, this bill could inadvertently becone an angina for 
setting aside regulations, consolidating funds, abrogating 
existing contracts, and contracting out essential school 
services. Appropriate proscriptions against removing services 
fron the school system must be included in the bill. 

A final concern which I will mention is one of adequate 
protection of the special populations and purposes now served by 
the categorical programs that could be consolidated under H.R. 
3374. It seems only right that in some aggregate sense the 
services rendered should not be diluted, particularly in favor 
of other groups or purposes, service to populations with 
special needs is the central principle of federal education 
programs and should not be abandoned. However, encouraging 
innovation and restructuring in schools is also clearly an 
important national concern and should be a focus of federal 
policy. 

Assuming that adequate protections can be included in 
-4- 
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H.R. 3374, that thm •xtmnt to which th« coniolidttion of 
progrMW i« allowed can b« appropriataly dafinad, and that 
••aningful guarantaaa againat tha privttisttion of public 
achooli can ba includad, than I baliava it ia a bill which 
warranta aupport. I am confidant that it addraiaai ona of tha 
principal barriara to poiitiva changa in tha achoola, tha waight 
of raatrictiva ragulationa and rulaa, and for that ita ■pon»or» 
ara to ba congratulatad. 

Thank you for thia opportunity to taatify today. I will ba 
happy to anawar any guaitioni, and I look forward to working 
with you in our autual andaavor to produca tha kind of ichool 
systaiu that our great deaocracy truly dasarvas. 
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Mr. PoSHARD. Thank you, Mr. Shanker. Do members of the com- 
mittee have questions now? In the interests of time and knowing 
that these gentlemen have to leave in seventeen minutes, I would 
appreciate it if we could give all the members a chance to ask some 
questions. 

Anyone with questions? Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me confine myself to the five minutes. 
If you know how to operate that machine, put it on so we can limit 
ourselves. 

May I congratulate Mr. Smith for leading the revolution to 
which Mr. Bartlett referred. I am surprised to be involved in this 
revolution with my good friends on the other side and also my very 
liberal friend from Illinois, Mr. Hayes, and the acting chairman 
this morning, Mr. Poshard. 

I suppose that these hearings will certainly accomplish a lot, and 
for that reason I am very much in favor of them. 

My problem with the proposal, obviously, is based on experience. 
Since the Chapter 1 experience that started in 1961, we found that 
as time went on Chapter 1 did obtain results. 

I think every school is perhaps obtaining some results, and you 
could show that every school, almost any school, has progressed 
over the previous year. Therefore the child is reading better, but 
probably reading at graduation at the eighth grade level, but has 
progressed and you could almost justify receiving the Federal 
money. 

In the case of Chapter 1, we found that Chapter 1 was—even 
though it was getting positive results, it was being expended for 
football fields, for swimming pools, for faculty lounges and so forth 
and not for the improvement of the academic improvement of the 
children. 

Therefore, we amended the Chapter 1 Elementary and Secondary 
Act fifteen or twenty times. I suspect that there will be some who 
will overlook why we have become involved in education, which ob- 
viously is a state responsibility. 

It is because of the neglect that we found. We had to legislate to 
get handicapped children into the classrooms. We had to legislate 
at the Federal level to get disadvantaged children, who were pick- 
mg crops, back into the classrooms. We have had to go through this 
process. 

Now, it worries me as to which regulations are going to be sus- 
pended or altered. One of the great concepts, I th'.ik, is comparabil- 
ity of services. We know in this country that in every state. New 
Jersey and Texas as examples that there are great disparities be- 
tween school districts. When you leave it to the states, these dis- 
parities are going to continue. 

The state of Texas has just won a case. Hispanics in the case in 
Texas just won a case that has been in the courts twenty years 
showing a disparity almost ten to one, if I recall the ratio. It is a 
very high ratio. They have no remedy now and that will continue. 

In the state of New Jersey, Governor, you have a disparity of 
more than two to one between the poorest and some of the richest 
districts. Now, that means that students in some districts are re- 
ceiving around $7,000 and in other districts around $3,000. In 
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Maryland, Montgomery County has a disparity when compared to 
Baltimore, even a higher disparity. 

Now, if in any way this or any other proposal doesn't take into 
consideration the concept of disparities, or whether or not the Fed- 
eral money is being used to supplant local aid and not to supple- 
ment it, then obviously there is a need for regulation. 

I think a lot depends on which regulations we are talking about, 
but to simply group Federal programs under one concept of deregu- 
lation, which the President talked about, and the governors ap- 
plauded him, to me is a dangerous trend. 

I think this committee has an obligation to look at this. I think 
we can come to some agreement with Mr. Smith's idea, because I 
think his motives are good, and I think we should try to see what 
is wrong and what is right. He has a good shell, but we have got to 
look at it very, very carefully and know where we are headed. 

I think we have the time and I commit, as chairman of the full 
committee, that you will have all the resources and help that you 
need in order to do that. 

I think that by January, you and I will be much closer together, 
but I think there are some real serious problems that we need to 
scrutinize and not just say simply, that one gimmick, which allows 
everybody to do what they want to do and assume that they are 
going to do right, and assume that that is good is not the best route 
to take. 

I just don't go for these gimmicks. As I have said on the question 
of ^'Choice," I just don't want to waste Federal money. Now, if the 
local people want to do it, the states want to do it and local dis- 
tricts want to do it, to use their own money, that is fine, but don t 
take it away from the poor children who are now protected by 
Chapter 1, Head Start, and other Federal programs. 

That is my position. Other than that, I will work with you and 
see if we can come to some agreement. 

Mr. POSHARD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Response from the gov- 
ernor or the president? 

Governor Kean. Well, the only way I could respond is to say that, 
first of all, I have testified to ask if you would more greatly target 
Chapter 1 to deal with some of those more disadvantaged children 
instead of spreading it out more frankly than I would like to see it 
spread out. 

The disparities at the state level are being addressed in one state 
after another. The difficult is that while we, for instance, have 
added New Jersey just in the last three years, almost $1.25 billion 
under a formula that, for instance, pays for ninety percent of the 
education in a district like Newark and gives almost nothing to a 
district like Princeton, the Princeton people themselves with their 
own local property tax keep raising the values up, and that is why 
the disparities often unless you stop that, unless you put some 
cap, which we have been unwilling to do and what the local tax- 
payers were willing to do— it is very hard at the state level to ad- 
dress th ose d ispari ties . 

Nevertheless, we are increasing expedientially the moneys avail- 
able to the point at which we are number one in the country right 
now. 
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Chairman Hawkins. May I merely suggest that the state legisla- 
ture could address this issue of deregulation. The Supreme Court, 
ten years ago, ordered disparities removed in the state of New 
Jersey, and the case is now back in court. The state legislature, 
with the governor concurring, could address that disparity and cor- 
rect it, but it is because of that disparity that the Federal Govern- 
ment sometimes finds it necessary to go in and make up the differ- 
ence between the disadvantaged and the advantaged children. 

I am just saying why should we bocome involved in what seems 
to be a local matter, which should be addressed at the local level. 

Governor Kean. Mr. Chairman, I would say I would be delighted 
if you would come in and address that disparity. The more money 
you can give to disadvantaged children right now, we will accept 
every penny of it and we will accept only for those districts. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, but not if you withdraw your local 
money, because then you violate comparability of services. If we 
are simply making up for what you don*t do locally, the disadvan- 
taged children are no better oft". 

We are trying to supplement, not make up the differences. 

Governor Kean. You know. I can talk with you about New 
Jersey. I will only say that we are doing more than any other state 
right now for those very same children in terms of dollars alone. 

The difference is only that some of the suburban districts with 
their local-— not with state, but with their local property tax 
moneys keep on raising their own dollars just as fast as we raise 
the moneys that we give from the state taxpayers as a whole to 
some of the most disadvantaged children. 

I would also say, I think, that there has been a sea change since 
the times which you are talking about, when you, rightfully so, in 
the United States Congress and with your good leadership went in 
and addressed some of these problems that were not being ad- 
dressed at the state level. 

When I was first elected, I was told politically that the worst 
thing I could do as governor was get involved in education issues. 
They said it was something that you really should not get involved 
in because it is politically difficult and you couldn't win. 

Having been a teacher and all of that, I went ahead. First there 
were three or four education— what we called governors who paid 
attention to education. Then came "A Nation at Risk" and then 
there were ten and then there were eleven. 

Right now it is very hard, I think, in this country to find a gover- 
nor. Republican or Democratic, who does not feel they have a re- 
sponsibility to education, and in particular a responsibility to the 
very poorest of the children, who everybody recognizes is not get- 
ting an education in spite of the best efforts of either state or Fed- 
eral Government. 

We have found, however, an exceptional amount of creativity, 
even in the administrators and teachers in some of our poorest 
» cities. 

I think what Congressman Smith is trying to do with his bill and 
what a lot of us are trying to do at the state level is to unleash 
that creativity, but also hold the accountability, so that when the 
creativity is released we expect results to be achieved and we want 
to measure those results and only come up with not only Federal 
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but additional state moneys when we can see the commensurate 
improvement in the kind of skills that Al Shanker was talking 
about, particularly among the children who are poorest. 
Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Shanker, do you have a response? 
Mr. Shanker. I agree with the concerns expressed by Congress- 
man Hawkins. I think perhaps the answer is along the lines that 
the governor addressed in his first two or three sentences, and that 
is that we in the AFT proposed some years ago that there be spe- 
cial assistants to areas with a high concentration of youngsters, 
targeted youngsters. 

A preaecessor of mine used to sav that anybody who buys a 
bottle of gin and drinks one drop a day is wasting his money, be- 
cause he will never get the desired effect. 

The tendency to spread out the moneys to make sure that every 
district gets some of it is very good and important politically, I un- 
derstand that, but it also means that you do not get enough of an 
impact. 

There is a very substantial difference, even with kids at the same 
poverty levels. If you are a kid who is attending a school where 
there are a lot of kids v/ho are not in poverty and you are living in 
neighborhoods where there are lots of people around you working 
who can offer you a helping hand in some way or other — well, if 
you didn*t do well in school, come on, you can be a night watchman 
in my place or you can be a driver or there is this opening. 

That is totally different from a kid who is in a neighborhood 
where he hasn*t seen anyone work in four or five years except 
people involved in various illicit dealings. Those kids do not have 
any helping hand. 

I would say that if you dealt with those areas where there are 
high concentrations you would be less likely to deal with the ques- 
tion of whether you are going to be moving money over from tar- 
geted kids to nontargeted kids. Essentially you would be dealing 
with schools where all the kids are targeted and you would be 
giving them greater discretion in that school as to how they use 
their moneys. 

Mr. PosHARD. Thank you. Members of the committee, any other 
questions? Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. I have a question only if other people don't, because I 
get a chance to bother these gentlemen from time to time on the 
telephone anyway. 
Mr. PosHARD. Do you have a question, Mr. Hayes? 
Mr. Hayes. No. Chairman Hawkins, I think, adequately expound- 
ed on some of my thinking. 

I would like to know from Mr. Shanker, you know, our Chicago 
school system has been categorized, which I don't agree with, as 
one of the worst in the Nation. I was very startled and alarmed the 
other day when I saw that one of the newspapers said that we are 
two thousand teachers short in the public school system in Chicago. 

1 know this does not cover that situation, but you have been talk- 
ing about improvement of reading testing scores and this kind of 
thing. 

The teacher's role is important. We need teachers who are going 
to be able to do that. The funds are not available at this point, it 
looks like. 
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Mr. Shanker. It is not only a question of funds. It is a question 
of how many people of talent are going to be available in the next 
ten or fifteen or twenty years for jobs like this, even if we had 
more funds. 

I indicated here the other day, if you will look at the NAEP re- 
sults at the highest levels of achievement— that is, those who are 
able to write an essay or a good letter, those who are able to read 
something that is worth reading and those who are able to solve a 
mathematical problem, arithmetic but nevertheless more than one 
step— the percentage of kids graduating high school who were able 
to do those things ranj?es, depending upon the school you are talk- 
ing about, between 2.6 and 5 percent of our graduates. 

Now, all right, so we then send fifty-five percent of our graduates 
on to college, which means that about ninety percent of our kids 
who go on to college wouldn't get into any college anywhere else in 
the world. 

Let's say that their skills improve, so maybe by the end of a col- 
lege career it is not 2.6 percent who can write an essay. Maybe it is 
five or six percent. Maybe it is seven. Maybe it is eight or nine. 

Now, we need twentv-three percent of all college graduates to go 
into teaching just to fill the vacancies that are normally incurring. 
Now, that tells us that if we continue to operate on a basis of one 
teacher in every self-contained classroom we will guarantee that 
we will have a substantial number of teachers who themselves 
cannot write a letter or an essay and cannot count and cannot read 
very well. 

Now, I take it that these are the kinds of changes that are antici- 
pated in this legislation, that you may need to think of schools that 
dont have self-contained classrooms, that have one or two out- 
standing, nationally board certified— the governor and I both sit on 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards— together 
with a few people who have a lower certification, together with 
some paraprofessionals who have some training but are not at the 
level of the board certified teachers, together with getting industry 
to agree to have some volunteers to come in and help, especially in 
fields like math and science, together with the use of some technol- 
ogy. 

We are going to need some very different structures as to how to 
reach kinds, because, I will tell you, there just are not enough 
people who can do two-step arithmetic problems around. If you 
took all of them that the colleges are graduating you would not 
have enough teachers alone, forget about what IBM needs or Hew- 
litt-Packard or the military or the Congress or accounting firms or 
anybody else. 

So we need— if we really had standards in this country for hiring 
teachers, I will tell you, there would be a huge shortage right now, 
and not just in Chicago. 

Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Shanker. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. I do not have a question at this point, because I am 
not sure who has to leave and who doesn't, but I do have a request 
for both of you, understanding that you are both enormously busy. 

If, in fact, you or your staffs or through your various associations 
you can give us some examples of responses to the chairman's con- 
cerns—I think the chairman speaks for all of us wher. he says that 
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we want to make sure, as I said in my opening statement, that this 
legislation and its consequence is not a retreat from the social and 
the civil rights and the equity commitments that this country has 
made to its children. That is the way I have spent my life. That is 
why I am an educator on vacation right now in the Congress. 

So, to the extent— my observation has been that the closer we 
get to schools in terms of our lives, the more concrete examples we 
have, 'Tor-instances" my father used to call thtin, of how it might 
work. , ^ 

As you reflect on his concerns and the other concerns, Mr. 
Hayes concerns and others, to the extent you could get to my 
office or to the committee staff your ideas and examples about how 
to deal with these issues as we have a conversation over the next 
couple of months, it would be very helpful and I would appreciate 
it—especially Chapter 1, P.L. 100-297. We all know where the 
sticking points on this are and we are not poing to proceed until we 
have answered those questions. 

Mr. Shanker. We will try to do that. This is sort of a Catch 
Twenty-Two. I agree with the chairman that if you just send the 
money out there and if you have got poor kids and rich kids in the 
district, the rich kids will end up getting that money. If you have 
got black kids and white kids, the white kids are going to end up— 
I mean, we know what is going to happen in terms of local decision 
making power. That is why these regulations were put in in the 
first place. 

On the other hand, every problem is the result of a solution. 

[Laughter.] ^ . 

Mr. PosHARD. Gentlemen, we thank you for appearing before the 
subcommittee today. Thank you very much. ^ « . 

Oui next panel is Mr. Robert Holland, who is President of the 
Committee for Economic Development; Stephanie Robinson, who is 
Director of Education and Career Development of the Nr .ional 
Urban League in New York; and Roger Semerad, Senior Vice- 
President of R.J.R. Nabisco, Incorporated. 

If those folks could come forward. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to note that in 
this panel, due to the howling wind we are hearii , outside, Steph- 
anie Robinson called about twentv minutes ago. She is on the 
ground in New York and National Airport is closed. 

So I would appreciate it if ^\e could keep the record open for ten 
days for her testimony to be in'^luded. 

We also have a Vermont state senator who is now in Richmond, 
Virginia enjoying their hospitality, so I would ask the same courte- 
sy for him, and ditto Mr. Alan Gartner and Ms. Dorothy Ker/^er 
Lipsky, who are enjoying the company of Ms. Robinson in the La 
Guardia Airport lounge. They have submitted testimony today, but 
they may want to update it. . • i 

It is important testimony because it gets directly at the special 
education concerns that have been, among others, alluded to 

So I would appreciate it if the record could be kept open for ten 
days so these and other statements could be filed without objection 

Mr. PosHARD. Without objection. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Could I by unanimous consent request that 
my statement with respect to the disparity in New Jersey be cor- 
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reeled if it is incorrect? I tried to verify the statistics. I am fur- 
nished with this by the staff 

Jn 1986-87 the Englewood School District spent $7,279 a student 
and the poorest, Monroe Township, spent $3,340, so the top district 
spent about $4,000 more per student in New Jersey. That is why 
the state is back in court. 

I threw a percentage around and I did not have the precise 
amount— but this, I understand, is more precise. 

Mr. PosHARD. Without objection, Mr. Chairman, your clarifica- 
tion will be entered into the record. 

Mr. Holland, thank you for being with us. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT HOLLAND. PRESIDENT. COMMITTEE 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr Holland I am pleased to be here, Mr. Poshard and Chair- 
man Hawkins. I am glad to say my piece on this significant piece 
of testimony. ^ 

I presented a written statement. I believe it is before you. Let me 
use iry oral time to call its main points to your attention 

First concerning the unusual group I speak for here, I am Bob 
Holland, President of the Committee for Economic Development. I 
am also Co-C)iairman of the Business Coalition for Education 
Reform, along with Bill Kolberg, who is President of the National 
Alliance of Business. 

The organizations participating in this new coalition are the 
Committee for Economic Development, the National Alliance of 
Business, the Business Roundtable, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Manufacturers, the Conference 
Board the American liusiness Conference, the U.S. Hispanic 
chamber of Commerce and the Business Higher Education Forum. 

Uur coalition s interest is in the quality of America's public edu- 
cation system That interest is deeply rooted in the concern Ameri- 
can business has about the impact of lower quality education on 
the ability of the American work force to compete in an increasing- 
ly global economy. ^ 

There is a clear consensus among our business leaders that fun- 
damenta changes must be made at all levels to insure a quality 
U.t). public education system. As we see it, the long run strength of 
Che American economy is greatly dependent upon the strength of 
our pubhc schools. 

The Federal Government can have a significant roie in changing 
how we provide education, even though most of it is handled at the 
local level. By providing the right mixture of guidance and freedom 
the l-ederal Government can be the catalyst for restructuring ef- 
forts which enable or enhance opportunities for systemic reform 

Uur own management experience convinces us that a ranee of 
flexibility IS needed, not only in statutes but in regulations to 
allow a school or any other institution to try something new that 
may improve the quality of services or goods that it provides. 

We believe our school systems need to experiment vAth some of 
this flexibility. We do not think progress can proceed effectively if 
we remain rigid in the ways we conduct the business of education 
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Just as any other business wants to obtain a maximum return on 
its investment, the joint statement issued at the end of the summit 
education conference by the president and the Nation's governors 
stated that they, and I quote, are committed to achieving the max- 
imum return possible from our investments in the Nation s educa- 
tion system/* 

That phrase I just quoted comes from the flexibility and account- 
ability section of their statement. Within that section there is 
agreement to introduce legislation that provides state and local re- 
cipients of Federal education dollars a greater measure of flexibil- 
ity in the use of those funds. This represents a strategy to increase 
educational flexibility, but not flexibility without accountability. 

The president and the governors say they want to "swap red tape 
for results," to quote them again. We applaud this concept and the 
efforts to act upon it. 

We like the principles on which H.R. 3347 is based. As we under- 
stand it, what this demonstration prograr.i attempts to do is to 
allow local educators to create a structure withm which children 
with the greatest needs can receive the best our schools have to 
offer in an effort to enable these students to achieve their highest 
education potential. 

Now, we in the Coalition share the concern expressed by Chair- 
man Hawkins here this morning and elsewhere that that extra 
flexibility, if it is misused, could lead to a dilution of the education- 
al services for the very children most in need of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you, the businesspeople around the 
people around the country who are getting more and more con- 
cerned that schools are not turning out good future workers and 
good future customers are themselves going to be watchdogs right 
on the front lines of a lot of these iocal school experiments, I be- 
lieve. 

You will find them, I think, quick to fuss if they find the inten- 
tion here to allow progress and improvement to develop to be 
skewed away from the very schools that need the most help in 
order that those youngsters can grow up and be good future citi- 
zens and good workers. So count us as numbering some of the 
watchdogs over the kind of concerns you express and that we share 
with you. 

At the same time, we realize that if a critical system is going to 
be restructured successfully— again, I am drawing on business ex- 
perience—the smart way to do a structural reform is to test it in 
small and deliberate fashion under close scrutiny^ which will 
enable the concept to be continually revised and sharpened to 
make it the best obtainable one. 

Because we are testifying in support of this legislation does not 
mean we are endorsing changing all education programs to block 
grants or asking for the deregulation of education programs. 

We see this proposal as an effort to help change a system that is 
badly in need of change, but by means of carefully controlled dem- 
onstrations with a clearly defined purpose, tied to performance 
goals, and with the tools at hand to fix errors that begin to crop up 
if they should in this application. 

As a matter of fact, we believe demonstration programs such as 
provided in H.R. 3347 should be worthwhile not only in the cduca- 
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tion field, but also in some other Federal program areas that have 
an impact on the effectiveness of education services provided to 
children. ^ 

In addition, I want to emphasize our conviction of the need for 
more effective coordination among all those programs 

^t?ff ^l"^ ^^"^ "^^^^ ^ ^^'^^^ ^he four strong points 
ot this bill. They are on pages five and six. It goes on on pages six 
and seven to mention four more concerns, however. 

Firet, we hope for more clarification about who will be eligible 
for this program. ^ 

Second, we think there needs to be more thought given to the 
language and examples used in the setting o^' goals. Al Shanker 
touched on a bit of this this morning. I have some more language 
in my written statement on that point. 

Third, we think you might want to provide some more guidance 
to states and local districts as to what is meant in that section, par- 
ticularly section 2[d], concerning the delivery of services think 
that needs to be a little clearer. 

Fourth, there is no mention, we notice, in the legislation that 
those states which are participating will also need to initiate simi- 
lar waivers of restrictions for their own state programs. I am 
pleased that when Governor Kean sat here this morning he intro- 
duced a statement from the National Governors Association that 
cites this very need. I take some reassurance from that support. 

1 can add more details on these if you wish. Let me say that on 
the whole we see this bill as a worthy step forward in encouraging 
a strategy of bottom-up management of the schools. 

Now, whil(' I have not yet polled all of our business coalition 
menibers on ihis particular strategy, I know CED favors it, I know 
the National Alliance of Business favors it, and i would not be sur- 
prised It all the others will and do, too, when we speak to them 

Let me say in conclusion that our coalition wants to work with 
educators, community leaders and government officials. Federal 
and state and local, to help remedy the serious shortcomings in our 
educational system. 

We intend to keep speaking out in support of those efiorts that 
we think make a positive contribution to the cause of revitalizing 
public education through systemic change. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Robert C. Holland follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and other members of the Committee. I want 
to thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today on H R 
3347. introduced by Congressman Peter Smith of Vermont and 
cosponsored by numerous members of this committee. .Cuding yourself. 
Mr. Chairman. 

I am Robert C. Holland. President of the CommitUe for 
Economic Development. , am a co<hair of the Business Coalition for 
Education Reform along with WUUam Kolberg. President of the National 
Alliance of Business. The organizations participating in the Coalition are 
the Committee for Economic Development, the National AUiance of 
Business. The Business Roundtable. the U.S. Chamber of Commerce the 
Nat.onal Association of Manufacturers. The Conference Board the 
Amencan Business Conference, the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of Commerce 
and the Business-Higher Education Forum. 

The purpose of this Coalition is (a) to further the dialogue on 
the need for changes in education policies at the national. sUte. and 
local levels; (b) to increase the actions of business people, educators, and 
government officials in addressing the issue of improving the quaUty of 
education for America's children; and (c) thereby to improve the quaUty 
of the future American workforce and the wePJ-being of our future 
customers. The CoaUtion members all agree that there is an urgent 
need to make fundamental changes in our pubUc education system Each 
organization that participates in the Coalition conducts its own efforts in 
thus area. The Coalition has and will continue to speak out on issues 
where there is a common concern and position. Coalifon representatives 
have already done this with the Governors and the White House prior 
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to the Education Summit in Charlottesville, and mtend to continue to 
participate in the foUow-up activities to the Summit to help set national 
education goals. 

The Coalition's mterest in the quality of America's public 
education system is deeply rootad m the concern of American busmess 
about the impact of lower quality education on the ability of the 
American workforce to compete in an increasingly global economy. There 
ts a clear cousensus among business leaders that fundamental changes 
must be made at all levels to ensure a quality U.S. public education 
system. The long-run strength of the American economy is greatly 
dependent upon the strength of our public schools. 

Federal and state public education policies should be designed 
to create conditions that give school systems, schools, administrators, and 
teachers the incentive to (a) improve and innovate, (b) provide the 
necessary educational and related services, and (c) meet quality 
performance standards. This means providing the freedom for local 
education professionals to try new approaches and strategies to attain 
educational goals. Fragmentation and duplication in Federal and state 
laws, regulations, and organizations create barriers to change at the lucal 
level and inhibit efforts to improve the management of education and 
upgrade educational performance. 

The Federal government can have a significant role in changing 
how we provide education. By providing the right mixture of guidance 
and freedom it can be the catalyst for restructuring efforts which enable 
or enhance opportunities for systemic reform. Our management 
experience convinces us that a range of flexibility is needed, not only in 
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statutes but in regulations, to allow an institution to try something new 
that may improve the quality of services or goods provided. Our school 
systems need to experiment with this type of flexibility. Progress cannot 
proceed effectively if we remain rigid in the ways we conduct the 
business of education. In a practical sense» education is a business in 
this nation - a very big business, a big employer, a big user of 
resources. Thir nation will spend over $200 billion in 1990 on 
elementary and iecondary education alone. That is more than double the 
combined promts of the nation*s 500 largest firms. 

Just as any business wants to obtain a maximum return on its 
investment, the joint statement issued at the end of the Summit by the 
President and the nation*s Governors stated that they "are committed to 
achieving the maximum return possible ht)m our investments in the 
nation's education system." This phrase is quoted from the flexibility 
and accountability section of their statement. Within that section there 
is agreement to introduce legislation that provides state and local 
recipients of federal education dollars a greater measure of flexibility in 
the use of those funds. This represents a strategy to increase 
educational flexibility. But not flexibility without accountability. The 
President and the Governors want to "swap red tape for results." We 
applaud this concept and the efforts to act upon it. 

H.R.3347 provides an opportunity - through its demonstration 
program for local school districts - to build bndges between federally 
funded programs* rather than maintain barriers to effective educational 
services. The principle behind this legislation is a simple one. It 
provides an opportunity for a select number of school districts to attempt 
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to restructure the means by which education services are provided, as 
long as there is an assurance that the services required by current 
authorizing legislation are provided, and an acceptable local plan that 
proposes high performance goals and standards for those participating. 
!n this way, local people will be responsible for the delivery of the 
services, unencumbered by rigid rules, as long as they meet the targets 
they set which are approved by the state and federal government. 

What this demonstration program attempts to do is to allow 
local educators to create a structure within which children with the 
greatest needs receive the best our schools have to offer in an effort to 
enable these students to achieve their highest educational potential. 

We understand the risks Involved in attempting to change the 
way we have traditionally conducted the business of education. In this 
process we need to be particularly watchful that quality education will 
be provided to the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and those needing 
vocational training or a second chance to build skills for the workplace. 
Put, in the long run, no one will make progress without takmg a risk. 
Business has learned this lesson well during the last 15 years as it has 
tried to restructure to meet the demands of a more competitive market 
place - a more global market piace. 

We support this legislation in principle, with the full 
understanding that the requirements set forth in Section 2(a)(3) and 
(b)(2)(C,D,E,aiid F) need to be carefully adhered to We share the 
concern, which I understand was expressed by Congressman Hawkins, 
that the extra flexibility, if misused, could lead to a dilution of 
educational services for the very children most in need of them. 
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However, we in the business conununity reaUze that if a critical system 
is to be restructured successfully, the structured reforms need to be 
tested in smaU and deliberate fashion, under close scrutiny, which wiU 
enable the concept to be continuaUy revised and sharpened to make it 
the best attainable. 

Because we are testifying in support of Congressman Smith's 
proposed legislation do^S not mean that wf> ar^ endorsing? rh^n yiny 
education niwrams hloc grants, nr asking for th^ der^ulAtinn 
education Progrflms . We see this proposal as an effort to help change 
a system that is in need of change, but by means of carefuUy controlled 
demonstrations with a clearly defined purpose and tied to performance 
goals. 

I believe more and more people in the business community are 
grasping these issues and seeing the need to provide more flexibility 
within and between federally funded programs. Demonstration programs, 
such as provided for in H.R. 3347, should be worthwhile not only in the 
education field, but also in those other federal program areas that have 
an impact on the effectiveness of education services provided to children 
and youths. In addition. I want to emphasize our conviction of the 
need for ipore effective coordination between education programs and 
other human-resource-related programs. That coordination is particularly 
needed among childrens* programs. 

I realize I have not spoken directly to the legislative language 
but to the principles on which it has been developed. Those principles 
are its great strength. 
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Let me point to three other strong points of the proposed 
legislation as I read it. The planning component, including goal-setting, 
is of critical importance, and it must have a broad base of community 
leadership involved in the process in order to succeed. Second, continued 
participation in the demonstration program by any school district is 
predicated on its enhanced educational performance and that needs to be 
affirmed by meeting goals set at the local level. Third, a state 
commitment of funds aind staff for technical assistance, planning and 
development, implementation, and evaluation is called for, and that is 
surely necessary for success. 

I want to mention four more concerns, however: 

First, we are not clear about who w*ll be eligible for the 
program, given the language in Section 2(b)(1). Even though the bill 
wants to give high priority to school districts with high poverty rates or 
other indices of disadvantaged status, that does not mean they will be 
the preponderance of participating districts. We prefer a demonstration 
program which allows those districts not currently succeeding to have a 
chance of succeeding in the demonstration. I believe the approach in 
this bill does that, but I hope the legislative history will make clear that 
such needy districts should have the opportunity to be well represented 
in the demonstration program if they have the will to paritcipate. 

Second, we think there needs to be more thought given to the 
language and examples used in the setting of goals in Section 2(d)(10). 
The concept of having a local planning year and a strategic plan is a 
good one. However, the set of examples of goals that is presently 
provided in the proposed legislation is very traditional and may be too 
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narrow. The goals in the eventual legislation should also take into 
account the national education goals and standards which will be set 
early in 1990, and the respective state and local education goals and 
standards, when and if they are established. 

Third, you may want to provide some guidance to states and 
local districts as to what is meant in Section 2{d){VZ through 14) 
concerning the delivery of services. For example, does this include the 
delivery of social services to students of special populations and dropouts? 

Fourth, there is no mention that those states which are 
participating will also need to initiate similar waivers for their state 
programs. If a waiver program is to be successful, there is need for 
coordination of policy changes at the national, state, and local level. A 
reduction in only the federal barriers will limit the impact and 
effectiveness of this demonstration effort. It would seem to be counter- 
productive to loosen federal regulations and increase flexibility in federal 
programs, on the one hand, and for local districts to be constrained by 
regulations of analogous state education programs on the other. 

Before I conclude, let me try to sum up clearly the 
management strategy that underlies my comments on this legislation. 
Here I am drawing on the research and thinking of my own 
organization, CED, and several other of the organizations in The Business 
Coalition. Both CED and NAB have publicly supported the strategy of 
**bottoiii-up*' management of the schools. This strategy views each 
individual school as the place where meaningful improvements in 
education quality and productivity can best be made. This strategy does 
not minimize the importance of states, localities, and the federal 
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government in defining goals, setting priorities, and providing resources. 
Nor does it overlook the role that the state and local authorities must 
play when schools ano school systems fail to meet minimum standards. 

With a "bottom-up" strategy of school management, we at CED 
and others believe that states should provide guidance and support to 
local schools by establishing clear goals and quality performance standards 
and by developing objective measuring tools to evaluate educational 
achievement. At the same time, we believe that the states should give 
the schools freedom to develop and implement the methods that would 
best achieve those goals. This also applies to the role of the federal 
government, recognizing that a number of federal statutes and regulations 
have a direct mi pact on the ability of states and localities to carry out 
their educational mission. This, we believe, is a practical operating 
strategy for achieving systemic school reform. 

In conclusion, the Business Coalition wants to work with 
educators, community leaders, and government officials - national, state, 
and local to remedy the serious shortcomings in our educational 
system. 

The Coalition expects to keep speaking out and supporting those 
efforts that make a positive contribution to the cause of revitalizing 
public education through systemic change. 

* * * 
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Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Holland. Mr. Semerad? 

STATEMENT OF ROGER SEMERAD. SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
RJ.R. NABISCO 

Mr Semerad. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. Chairman 
Hawkins, I am pleased to once again appear before you in my new 
life. I want to take— right at the top I want to commend Congress- 
man Smith for introducing ^PERFORMANCE" in capital letters to 
the conversation. 

As I think we have heard this morning, everyone agrees that it 
has got to become more an integral part of not only what the 
schools are doing but what they are doing with the taxpayers' 
money they receive. 

Everybody needs to perform at a much higher level— students, 
teachere, parents and the community also. The community must 
demand more, must pay attention and must help. 

pleased to join you as a businessman now this morning. We 
^■^ 1 »» u Nabisco firmly believe that we are indeed a "nation at 
risk. However, we have to remind ourselves that American public 
education admirably supported a most successful industrial age in 
the history of this nation and was the envy of the world not too 
many years ago. But the industrial age, as we know it, passed into 
a much more integrated world economy, demanding new skills, 
higher educational competencies, combined with the flexibility, mo- 
tivation and ability to learn and relearn throughout the work life 
of the future. 

assumptions about our superiority and dominance are 
crumbling. The standards we are talking about this morning are 
being set somewhere else. They are not being set in America. They 
are being established by other nations, many of whom are our 
toughest competitors. 

If we want to compete successfully we have to restock our supply 
ot human capital with world-class minds. Education reform is man- 
datory. There really is not any choice. 

We at R.J R. Nabisco reviewed everything that has been written. 
We discussed all of the studies and all of the data with experts. We 
argued amongst ourselves and finally determined that we needed 
to try to underv/rite change now. 

We also came to the conclusion tht.t what needs to be done to fix 
education in America is more than likely being done today some- 
where in America, but we need to make these examples the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Our chairman, Lou Gerstner, likens this to guerrilla warfare— 

mu ^ "'^ school, student by student. 

Three weeks ago we announced a major corporate commitment 
to helping our schools change, to develop our next century .schools, 
and that is what we called it. It is a five-year, $30 million challenge 
pant program directed to individual schools— the educational en- 
trepreneurs, if you will, the risk takers— those principals, teachers, 
parents who for a long time, too long, have been swimming against 
the tides of bureaucracy. 

We hope by this program to increase the pace and level of educa- 
tional attainment of all students in existing schools, and we have 
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included rigorous performance standards, goals being set at the 
school level, not against national norms but at the school level, up 
front, to determine over the course of these programs whether or 
not they make a difference. 

Now, I have to justify spending the money. The schools have to 
justify having received the moneys— basically the same goals that 
are proposed in H.R. 3347. 

In establishing the Next Century Schools we were really the 
beneficiaries of the wisdom and intellectual support of an outstand- 
ing group of public officials and educators— Al Shanker and Gover- 
nor Kean, I/y the way, are members of our board— and business- 
men who I think share a common frustration themselves and a 
common frustration with you about the slow pace of educational 
change, even though there is incontrovertible evidence supporting 
the fact that our workers and our students really do not measure 
up very well today. 

Your introduction of H.R. 3347, in trying to promote perform- 
ance standards, really is very timely and very necessary. We think 
that Next Century Schools as a corporate endeavor really comple- 
ments what is possible under these performance agreements. 

I think that it is also important to keep in mind what the state 
of North Carolina has done recently in what they call Senate 2, 
which authorizes the superintendent of instruction to waive all 
rules and regulations for innovative programs at the school level in 
that state, again freeing up another barrier to change that school 
administrators and teachers have been bumping up against for 
some time. 

We think that is a most fortuitous event. We cannot take credit 
for it, but that in combination with this legislation at the Nationa 
level may begin to provide the kinds of movement that we are all 
looking for. 

My only questions, really, with the educational performance 
agreement as written— I would like to associate my concern with 
Mr. Shanker*s remarks on standards and how we are going to de- 
termine them, but also I think incentives are fine. 

I must admit to a certain amount of skepticism whether or not 
state education bureaucracies will sit still for change, let alone 
willingly encourage it. I certainly hope so, but I think we have to 
be circumspect in whether or not that is going to happen or not. 

If we can give some leverage to the change agents out there— you 
and your colleagues in the state legislatures can make it legaUy 
possible and budgetarily feasible to try revolutionary ideas and 
impose real, serious goals on them— we, meaning all of us, just 
might be able to put American public education on an exciting 
path to the twenty-first century. 

I just would close with the best thing that has been said to me in 
the last couple of weeks, maybe ever. It was by a school principal 
who was excited about the prospect of the Next Century Schools 
initiative. He said. "I would really like to just throw the book out, 
throw it away, and start over from scratch.*' 



^0P"18 to ^ that with your kinds of programs. 
Maybe if that is successful we can get a movement going in this 
country and get it on the right track. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Roger Semerad follows:] 
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HONORABLB ROGER D. SEMBRAD 



REMARKS TO THE GOHIIITTKB GH EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SnBCOMMITTEB OH BLBNENTARY, SECONDARY 
AND VOCATZ<»iAL EDUCATION 



November 16, 1989 
2175 Raybum HOB 

Hearing on: H,R, 3347, The National DeiK)n8tration Program 
for Education Perforaance Agreements for 
School Restructuring 



Mr. Chairman, Chairman Hawkins, Congressman Smith, 

I commend Congressman Smith on introducing "performance" 
legislation, H.R. 3347. As far as education is concerned, 
we all need to perform at a much higher level that includes 
students, teachers and parents. The community needs to 
demand' more, pay attention, and help this process. 

I am very pleased to join you this morning. We at RJRN 
firmly believe we are indeed a "nation at risk." However, 
we must remind ourselves that American public education 
admirably supported the most successful industrial age in 
history and was the envy of the world, not too many years 
ago. But, the industrial age, as we Knew it, has passed. 
We are now a much more integrated world economy demanding 
new skills, higher educational competencies combined with 
the flexibility, motivation, and ability to learn and 
re-leam throughout the worklife of the future. Long held 
assumptions about our superiority and dominance are 
crumbling, and the standards of performance, you and I hope 
for, are not being set in America, They are being 
established by other nations, many of whoti are our toughest 
competitors. If we want to compete, wg must restock our 
human capital with world class minds. 

Education reform is mandatory - there is no choice. 

We at RJR Nabisco reviewed everything that has been written 
on the problems with our education system, discussed the 
problems with experts, argued amongst ourselves, and 
ultimately determined to try to underwrite change NOW! 

We also came to the conclusion that what needs to be done 
to fix education in America, is being done today, somewhere 
in America. But we need to make these exceptions, the 
rulei 
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3jou Gerstner, our chairman likens it to guerrilla warfare - 
taking town by town, school by school, student by student. 

Three weeks ago we announced a major corporate commitment 
to helping our schools change - to develop our NEXT 
CENTURY » S SCHOOLS . The $30 million NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS 
fund i« designed as a challenge grant for schools willing 
to take risks in order to improve education at the 
grassroots level. 

By forging a partnership between public education and 
private business, RJR Nabisco is hoping to encourage and 
support radical change in K-12 schooling. The challenge is 
to undertake bold reforms to improve education for 
individual schools based on their specific needs. 

To do this, NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS is providing $30 million 
over a 5-year period. We will make three-year grants 
ranging from $100,000 to $250,000 a year to elementary and 
secondary public schools. 

The fund will make 15 grants in the spring of 1990 for fall 
start-up. Applications will be accepted nationwide, but 
preference the first year will go to applicants from North 
Carolina and one or two other locations. North Carolina is 
home of three of RJR Nabisco »s four operating companies. 

In the second and third years the program will make grants 
to a much larger number of schools in urban, suburban and 
rural districts throughout the United States. 

Criteria for awarding grants include: a broad-based 
commitment to reform shared by parents, teachers and the 
community as a whole? commitment of matching resources; 
prospects for improving student performance; and a plan for 
sustaining and expanding the program once it proves 
successful. 

Quite often we read stories about the "local heroes," those 
individuals who really are making a difference in their 
schools. It is those individuals, and others like them who 
we are trying to attract to this revolutionary funding 
proposal. 

RJR Nabisco is concerned about the future of education and 
hopes that this partnership will provide a substantial 
impetus for change. NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS will look for 
teachers, principals and community groups with bold and 
innovative ideas and strategies — risk takers — and give 
them a chance to put their ideas into action. 
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In establishing NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS we were the 
beneficiaries of the wisdom and intellectual support of an 
outstanding group of public officials, educators (Al 
ShanVer and Governor Kean, among them), and businessmen 
who, I think, share a common frustration with the slow pace 
of e^aucational change - even though incontrovertible 
evidence is well docxamented that our young workers and 
students do not measure up. 

NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS grants will be made by a 17-member 
boftrd to be chaired by Mr. Gerstner. The Board members 
include: Lamar Alexander, former governor of Tennessee and 
currently president of the University of Tennessee; Bill 
Clinton, Governor of Arkansas? Keith B. Geiger, president 
of the National Education Association? Dr. Patricia A. 
Graham, dean of Harvard University's Graduate School of 
Kducation? Vernon E. Jordon, Jr., partner. Akin, Gump, 
Strauss, Hauer k Feld; Thomas H. Kean, Governor of New 
Jersey; David T. Keams, chairman and CEO, Xerox 
Corporation? Ann McLaughlin, former Secretary of Labor in 
the Reagan Administration and now visiting fellow at the 
Urban Institute? Albert Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers? Richard I. Beattie, partner, 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett? Dr. Pat Choate, vice 
president, TRW»s Office of Policy Analysis? Dr. Denis P. 
Doyle, senior research fellow at the Hudson Institute; 
Richard E. Heckert, former chairman and CEO at E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company; William B. Johnston, vice 
president of the Hudson Institute; Dr. Floretta McKenzie, 
president of the McKenzie Group? and myself, Roger D. 
Semerad, president of the RJR Nabisco Foundation. 

Our goal is to nurture risk taking, not to reward 
entrenched conventional wisdom. This means NEXT CENTURY 
SCHOOLS will be associated with exciting concepts and ideas 
that don't get the expected results. We may also fund 
controversial strategies and programs — ones that ruffle 
feathers and raise eyebrows, but that produce results. 

We want to increase the pace and level of educational 
attainment. The same goal you propose in H.R. 3347. 

Your introduction of H.R. 3347 - trying to promote 
performance standards is very timely and necessary to the 
overall process of education reform. To encourage local 
education agencies to effectively measure student 
performance and give them the regulatory and budgetary 
flexibility to do so, places a premium on attainment of 
excellence, not just exceeding "the norm." If this 
legislation could really generate participation of parents, 
business, and community representatives, with teachers in 
establishing goals for the young people, a giant step 
forward would be made. 
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My reading of the proposed legislation suggests that the 
perfomance standard would be determined at the local 
level. That certainly is desired if the resulting levels 
of attaiiment are significantly higher for all students. 
The current practice of teaching to the least proficient 
student, cheats all students and deadens the enthusiasm of 
teacher and student alike. 

My other reservation is whether state education 
bureaucracies will encourage this kind of change, even with 
incentives, but without massive new funding. For federal 
funds, perhaps some bonuses for plannincr, implementation of 
performance standards and then documenting student qains 
would be in order. 

I would also call the Committee's attention to recently 
enacted legislation in North Carolina (Senate 2) which 
authorizes the superintendent of public instruction to 
waive any state regulation which would preclude 
implementation of innovative education programs at the 
^^^l^] ^ radical step and one which will 

drastically improve the chances of success of North 
Carolina's NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS. 

We believe our NEXT CENTURY SCHOOLS initiative really 
complements the intended goals of the Educational 
Performance Agreements for School Restructuring Act. If 
enacted, educators might be able to breakdown some of the 
barriers currently retarding reform efforts. 

If we can give some leverage to the change agents out there 
and you and your colleagues in state legislatures make it 
"legally" possible and budgetarily feasible to try 
nn^ilil^ f?^^ °^ i^st might be able to 

21st^entS^ education on an exciting path to the 

Thank you. 
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Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Semerad. Questions from the com- 
mittee? Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. I don*t know as I have so many questions as I 
have more thoughts and statements. You might react to those. 

You know, it seems to me when I started school in 1934 the 
schools had plenty of flexibility. That flexibility only resulted in 
people like myself being denied educational opportunities. We were 
sent into a system where we would sink or swim. We maybe came 
from a home where English was the second language. There was no 
consideration given to those children. 

Then a lot of them even sit today in places like I am and say, 
''Hey, it wasn't too bad. I made it, didn't I?'' Well, I made it here, 
but I am not so dumb that I don't realize that there are a lot of 
them that didn't, that I left them behind somewhere, because I was 
able finally to overcome those disadvr,ntages. 

That still exists today. I think that, except for the lack of imagi- 
nation on school boards, there is no reason why they cannot be in- 
novative and creative. In fact, there are innovative, creative, and 
effective schools. 

We visited Mr. Goodling's district in York, Pennsylvania, where I 
listened to a superintendent of schools— excuse me, I keep calling 
him superintendent of schools and he is not. He is the secretary of 
education of the state, is he not, Mr. Goodling? 
Mr. Goodling. Right. 

Mr. Martinez. He talked about something that really is not a re- 
alized nationally. One of the reasons successful programs through- 
out the country, and there are plenty of them, are not emulated 
anywhere else is because there is no networking of information. So- 
called flexibility will result in local school boards with their own 
biases and prejudices determining what they are going to teach and 
what they are not going to teach and to whom they are going to 
teach it and to whom they are not going to teach it, regardless of 
who benefits or does not benefit. 

The point is that in that hearing he talked about ways for stu- 
dents to learn and ways to teach never being linked. That is the 

ome learn by reading. Some learn by sight. Some learn by 
doing. There are countless thousands of ways. 

Nobody ever takes the trouble to assess the kid at an early 
enough age to see where he is falling down and giving him help in 
that area. 

My son, my oldest son, was having problems reading. Nobody in 
the school took the time to determine why or what was creating 
the problem. We sent him to a special class because we were con- 
cerned parents. One section of this legislation states that the par- 
ents are able to better determine what their kids need at a local 
level: it is often not true in poor neighborhoods. 

Most of those parents do not have a good education themselves. 
Evidently whoever wrote that statement never lived in East L.A. or 
in Watt-s— we must understand that people from low economic 
backgrounds, often struggling just to make a living, just do not 
have the time and do not have the education themselves to encour- 
age their children or to take the time to show their children or 
teach their children or lead them the way. 
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I am fortunate that my parents were partly educated and that I 
obtained an education and that I was able to make sure that my 
children were fully educated. But that is the exception in poor 
neighborhoods, not the rule. 

I am not too sure that, other than encouraging them to deter- 
mine for themselves how to best use the programs that they have 
in place now, that we are really going to do anything by saying, 
You can have the flexibility to put all of these different programs 
together and use the money as you see fit," because some of those 
things will not be done. 

I know several school districts, even in my own area, that would 
not be teaching bilingual education if it was not mandated to them 
to teach it. They would not. 

In one school district right in the city where my office is there is 
a particular school board member who has a lot of influence who 
says, Bihngual education is a bunch of crap. When I came to this 
country as a young person''— and she is Asian, not Hispanic— "I 
did not speak the language. And look at me today. I sit on the 
school board. 

The truth of the matter is that she made it in spite of the handi- 
cap and she does not realize it. Maybe she had an extra special ca- 
pacity that the average person does not have. 

When we talk about what we are going to do to improve the 
schools, the one thing we have to understand, if somebody says 
don t throw money at the problem, is that you need money to solve 
the Fjroblem. Not long ago in California Serano v. Priest proved 
that in Baldwin Park, where the recent SAT scores and the level of 
education was so low, it was because they did not have the money 
to spend on the students. In Beverly Hills, a wealthy community, 
the parents come fon\-ard on a voluntary basis and contribute 
extra dollars to the school curriculum and extra programs. 

In those poorer districts for a period of time extracurricular ac- 
tivities, like sports and band and things like that, were cut out be- 
cause there was not the money to provide for those activities They 
too^^'* ^^^^ Beverly Hills. Those are enriching programs. 

So I get a little frustrated sitting here and listening to people say 
that people on a local level have a better understanding and knowl- 
edge of how to correct their situation. 

If they do, they are not using it, but in a lot of cases it is just 
because they don t. In a lot of cases it is because our system is one 
ot local control, where local the school board determines a lot of 
the policy, and they elect the superintendent of schools, and that 
superintendent of schools, if he is innovative and creative, will 
create the innovative and effective programs in that school district 
and give direction and pride to that school district. There are some 
that have. 

Two of my children went to Garvey Intermediate. They had some 
ot the highest standardized test scores in the Nation because the 
principal there was very innovative and very creative and the su- 
perintendent of schools went along with it. 

So the possibility is there, but one thing we have to understand— 
we can t just say, "We are going to fix this situation unless it costs 
too much. 
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There are members in Congress today that believe that the only 
reason the Federal Government exists at all is for defense: to pro- 
vide for the common defense. They say the Constitution says so. 
They ought to read the Constitution again, because in the Preani- 
ble it says e lot of other things, like "promote the general welfare. ' 

I don't know how you do that without providing people with an 
education so they can take themselves into any kind of career they 
want or any kind of vocation they want, so they can earn at least a 
reasonable standard of living. 

So I really get frustrated. I see us enacting new legislation and 
yet we have enacted a lot of legislation that would do a lot of good 
if we would put the money into it. But we don't put the money into 
it, because all of a sudden the bottom line becomes, "Well, how 
much can we spend?" 

If we can spend $660 million on a B-1 bomber that finally got to 
fly, we can sure as heck spend some money on education. We have 
not spent the kind of money on education that we need to. 

One time a long time ago— I will never forget it— my chairman 
Mr. Hawkins was in the well of the House talking about the differ- 
ence in defense spending and education spending. The difference 
was pathetic, pathetic. 

Then there was a member that took the well the next day, de- 
fending himself because Mr. Chairman used the example of two 
members of Congress and what they voted for as to who was really 
a big spender. That Congressperson said that the only reason for 
the Federal Government to exist at all is to provide for the 
common defense. As long as we have a mentality in Congress like 
that, education will suffer. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PosHABD. Thank you, Mr. Martinez. Do either of you wish to 
respond? 

Mr. Semerad. Well, first of all, we don't have enough time today 
to defend school boards. I am pleased that today I do not have to 
defend any budget numbers, rationales or whatever. 

I do think that your points are well taken. We feel very strongly 
that there are an awful lot of school principals out there who, 
indeed. If they had the freedom— and our program, for instance, is 
directed to the school, not the superintendent, not the state, to the 
school. There are schools out there that have shared commitments 
of parents and the teachers and the principals that do— on the as- 
sumption that they know what is best for the young people in their 
school and their community. 

We have to start someplace, because if you don't then you end up 
with nothing that we have confidence in. I am not prepared to 
accept that. I think, as you say, there are lots of very good schools, 
lots of very dedicated people out there and they need resources. 

We are trying to give them the leverage. This legislation, the 
kind of legislation that North Carolina just passed, maybe will give 
them the flexibility to do some of those things and use what money 
they have more effectively to help those young people become pro- 
ductive citizens and also to overcome really what I think we would 
all agree is a certain degree of stagnation. 

Our program will go urban, suburban, rural. It will not be just 
pouring into one kind of school. So we are very conscious of the 
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fact that there is a diversity of schools and there are diversities of 
young people that need a whole heck of a lot more 

it.IV:2ntdt'gi^t moving "^"^"^ 

^5*^- Gentlemen, let me pose a question to you. I am 

Sconce™' me' ' ^ '-^^^ing 

knnll • "^^S involved in the education community 

thZ JtV" educating our children there is a cognitive side and 
b^fc fnn^„^?^*r f^^' ^^I- ope having to do with learning the 
wXtK ^"'^'m^^ any discipline and the other having to do 

oftcS Wn™r7tht^°' "^'""^^'P- '^''^'^ ^ 
fi^fiff™ point of view of the business community and your par- 
ticipation m helping to estab ish common goals and objectives and 
so on m working with local school districts, generally you are 

cTrnld«t,nt^/h^tr'-^^'"*^ ^'P^'' ^o" a?eUre con- 

tv cnffe«i f cognitive development than you are the sensitivi- 
ty to societal values and that sort of thing. 
Is that a danger here? 

h„^JnpS^**^'^°- 1^ not think so in our company. I think that 
wX1t„Mf ^ ^""1 pore IS becoming aware that they cannot deal 
a^^S^^ t^Z^V^^ their supply of workers with the skills they 
producte customers or manufacture their 

n,iSi"^T^® '^'"'^ ^¥ quality of the community, the general 
J/'"u^' ^hole American demS^ratic exper- 
iment is very fragile We have seen it over and over again. We are 
S nir/".?^ '^'i*"* it certainly requires a literate citiLnry to par^ 
ticipate fully and people that feel fully invested. 
yJlLi^r -ft i^'^ conversation in years past. We have to do a 

W?j1^,1°?"''^'!?"°P f^^"^- i think we have to shift with it 
We have to understand that moral obligations and ereat socia 
commitments and everything else are wonderful, but fow we are 
of onL^Z">*° or getting to-we have got maybe a ton-year window 

Sa^r^of to r^'iSw. "'"-'"^ ^^"^"^ W« 

thi ^.h^i!"^^^2f~*^^.^^^^^f^^on, our business participation in 
the schopls--anything that enhances the educational experience 
and accelerates It antf makes it fun and makes it worthwhUe that 

KdLWn! .T". "u"tr«t«P^ the connection betwiTargebr; and 
the discipline that that implies and success in the work place 

1 mean, it is astounding. We do not have to recite all of the data 
Teadv to'inlL^T.'A"''- ^ '^'"^^ business coSmunity is 

mScJbroX t° going. It is 

It is self serving, because we know that if we do not have the 
workers and we don't have the customers and we don't haJe the 
communities we are out of business 

Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Holland? 
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Mr. Holland. R.J.R. Nabisco has just given a dramatic demon- 
stration in this big, new program of theirs of how far business 
thinking has moved among the enlightened leaders of American 
business, from where they were when I was in school fifty years 
ago and what went on inside that school building was not thought 
to have an> effect at all on the businesses up and down the street. 

Fifty years of learning, of civil rights legislation and broadening 
appreciation of the need for the community to enthuse together, 
the changes in the demography that are giving us this increasing 
scarcity of qualified people and that tough international competi- 
tion—all thai kind of stuff is waking up anybody who really cares 
about the American economy. 

Anybody who cares about American business has to recognize 
that he or she can't just sit there and figure that there is going to 
be a continuing stream of well-qualified workers at reasonable 
wages and low side cost to come in and work for them, and there 
are plenty of people to sell them to— that just won't happen if we 
let schools stay as bad as some of the ones that you are pointing to. 
Congressman. We have just got to change. 

Now, when it comes to the kinds of changes we are talking 
about, Mr. Chairman, we in CED sp^^k in terms not only of— I will 
put it this way. We speak not only in terms of the cognitive courses 
that are held, but in the invisible curriculum that needs to be 
taught inside the schools. 

I am not just trying to distinguish between the hard sciences and 
the liberal arts, but between what a school teaches about how to 
get along, how to relate to other people, how to work together, how 
to communicate with other pr'>ple back and forih, how to learn, 
how to keep on learning in this world that is changing so fast now- 
adays. 

That kind of thing— not all educators are yet sure how to create 
it, but we in the business community are sure that that is the kind 
of qualifications that increasingly we are needing and the people 
that are going to be a part of our work force today and tomorrow 
and the next day. 

So you will find, I think, the kind of documents written by the 
organizations that are part of this coalition speaking more and 
more about that breadth of education, learning creativity, adapta- 
bility and good citizenry. All this is part of what we need. 

Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, sir. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Just a brief comment. First of all, I don't care 
about business' self serving ideas. As far as I am concerned, busi- 
ness may be self serving but those youngsters are going to get a 
darned sight more than they have ever gotten before, and that is 
what it is all about. We give them an opportunity to get into the 
work force and really enjoy this country. 

Having sat through two days of a symposium and the testimony 
thus far, I think we as a committee have to do something. We have 
to rise above this idea that somehow or other Head Start is the 
greatest thing since motherhood and Chapter I ib the greatest 
thing since apple pie and ice cream— a darned sight better than 
anything those kids ever had before, but I will guarantee that if it 
doesn't get a darned sight better than it is those kids are not going 
to make it. 
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So I think we just have to find ways to make both of those pro- 
grams much, much, much, much better than they presently are or 
we are denying those youngsters. I mean, just the schools the gov- 
ernor talked about having to take over as a state were exactly the 
schools who received the most Chapter I money. Head Start money, 
et cetera, et cetera, the schools in the area, of probably his entire 
state. 

So just the fact that we pour that money in may have given 
them something more than they ever had before, but we have a lot 
more to do. I hope we can find ways— and if some kind of flexibility 
is some way to help that, I want to do it, because we are not serv- 
mg children at the present time who are most in need nearly as 
well as we are going to have to if they are going to l)e successful in 
life and enjoy life as many of us do in this country. 

I thank you for the part business is playing, because I have told 
educators for the last five years, "You know, we as educators 
should be driving this whole thing and we are not. It is business 
that IS really driving the reform and the improvements, et cetera." 

I hope that we as educator will catch up with you pretty soon 
and the end result will be that we will certainly have a better edu- 
cation for those most in need. Those who aren t quite in need will 
make it anyway, but for those who are in need we have to do a 
better job than we are presently doing. 

Questions from other members of the committee? 

Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me also commend the Committee for 
bconomic Development and the Coalition that Mr. Holland re- 
ferred to. 

No group has contributed more to education, at least in the eyes, 
I think, of this committee than that committee. 
Mr. Holland. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. I am very appreciative of the statement 
made by Mr. Holland that they will be monitoring this or any 
other proposal. 

I guess my question, Mr. Holland, is this, and Mr. Semerad may 
want to respond also since he is from the business community. 

For two years, we worked on the School Improvement Amend- 
nients, which incorporated accountability— a very strong account- 
ability provision. That in itself requires monitoring. However, it 
isn t being enforced. It is not being implemented. 

I am wondering whether, if we are not monitoring what we al- 
ready have on the statute books to provide for school improvement 
and to hold the schools accountable, whether or not we are going to 
do It with respect to any other new proposal. We do not need any 
new proposals if we implement what we already have. 

It worries me, because the business community stands to lose a 
lot in the first place— all of us stand to lose if we do not educate 
the children. I think it is pretty obvious that eighty-five percent of 
those entering the labor market, not after this century, but in the 
next decade, beginning next year, will be minorities, will be immi- 
grants, will be those desperately in need of being given the skills to 
become productive. 

Yet, we have not implemented the very amendments that would 
provide the means of holding schools accountable for educating 
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those children. It worries me to no end to see other countries 
moving past us and we are falling behind because we do not imple 
ment what we already know and what we already have on the stat- 
ute books. 

When I see members of the business community graspmg at 
something like ''choice " embracing ant idea which has never been 
analyzed, never been evaluated— we have no idea what it will do— 
and then passing up the opportunity to provide the means of edu- 
cating those that will go into the labor market, go into national de- 
fense and so forth. We are doing nothing in regard to the teacher 
shortage. Current law has provisions which would remove that 
problem or at least train and retrain teachers enabling them to get 
into the labor market. 

It just seems to me that the future is bleak if we do not do some- 
thing about the implementation of current law. Mr. Holland, I 
would like to get an opinion from you because I value that opinion. 

Why is it that the business community is not saying, ''We can do 
things now about accountability and we can monitor, because this 
committee would love to have some help in monitoring the educa- 
tion programs. We cannot do it alone. We have got to look for 
others to assist. 

We look to the PTA, to teacher groups, and others, when I think 
the business community could be of tremendous help to this com- 
mittee. I think we are seeking your cooperation and help. 

Maybe this new idea is good, but there are also provisions cur- 
rently on the statute books where we could use your assistance. 
When we see you going off into an opposite direction, embracing 
ideas that you have not evaluated and nobody else has evaluated, 
and that certainly is not in the law itself, then it worries me. 

I don*t know how we can convince you to work with us to do the 
job that I think has to be done to best benefit you, the business 
community, as well as the rest of America. 

Mr. Holland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for putting it that 
pointedly. 

I think one of the things that is going to help is the kind of dia- 
logi'<* that we are having back and forth across this kind of table, 
you calling your concerns to our attention and us giving you judg- 
ments and experiences as we go along. 

I think I ought to say very clearly that, in effect, business has 
gone to school on this school problem. Working hard and intently 
on school issues, local and state and national, was not a major oc- 
cupier of school business leader time ten years ago or fifteen years 
ago. 

What we have done 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Holland, may I apologize? I have a very 
urgent call from the speaker and I have to respond. 

Mr. Holland. Let me write you something, may I, or come back 
over and talk to you about this later on, because I would like to 
continue. 

Chairman Hawkins. We would be delighted. I, with the ranking 
Republican leader, would like to sit down with you and go over the 
point that I raised, because I think it is most important. We appre- 
ciate the Business Coalition and what the Committee for Economic 
Development has done and certainly value your opinion. 
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I hope that we can have that type of dialogue. 
Mr. Holland. We value yours, sir. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Two or three things- 
first, with the two of you here and representing in some rough way 
the business community, I just want to point out to you in the form 
of stating my appreciation for Representative Poshard's assistance. 
He is the primary cosponsor of this bill. It is interesting, he and I, 
for better or for worse, came to this committee at the same time 
from opposite sides of the aisle, both sharing background in educa- 
tion. 

I just want to make sure that as you go back and talk about who 
you will be communicating with here, and clearly the leadership of 
the committee are the key people for you to be communicating 
with because we are going to get this done all together or not at 
all, but at the same time please understand that this gentleman 
who is running the hearing today has been enormously helpful in 
this idea so far and I appreciate it very much. 

Second, Mr. Holland, I would tell you that in terms of your point 
about the state role, we just went back and looked at H.R. 3347 
and, in fact, we have stated it differently. It is in there. We abso- 
lutely concur, and I just want to tell you that we will, I think, as a 
result of your comments and my understanding of Chairman Haw- 
kins* concerns over the last few days, state it far more boldly. 

My conviction as one who has taught, been chairman of a local 
school board, worked in a state department of education, started a 
college and done all sorts of other horrible things, is that if the 
states are not committed to playing an active role in this kind of a 
change effort, then it will not work and that, in fact, the ability of 
a school district to have such a demonstration program in a state 
would be contingent on the state governors and department of edu- 
cation stating that they were on the hook also, not only in the as- 
sessment in the goals areas but also in the waiving of rules and 
regulations area. 

I mean, you cannot have one without the other. We do not 
intend that— it would not work educationally and it would not 
work politically. 

So I appreciate your bringing it up. We are going to look and we 
will make sure that it is more explicitly stated. 

Mr. Semerad, I would only thank you for being here. I under- 
stand you have had a fairly extensive travel schedule the last few 
days and I am only glad you came home yesterday instead of today. 

If you would be willing to submit a statement for the record and 
part of it would just be an articulation of the R.J.R. program, the 
criteria you are using, the kind of thinking you have done, we 
would appreciate it. 

Finally, in response to the conversation that has been going on, I 
would simply say two or three things about H.R. 3347 in an at- 
tempt to encourage your continued thought about it, because obvi- 
ously we are involved in a conversation here that is going to go on> 
I hope, for a few months, not a few years, but anyway it is going to 
go on. 
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The first is that when we, in my state of Vermont and in, I 
think, ten other states, went out and asked teachers what was the 
single greatest obstacle to their being able to do the job in front of 
them, or the two or three— this was about four years ago— ve 
found consistently across the country, urban and rural, it didn t 
make any difference where you went, two things. 

One was building leadership and two— actually, the highest 
one— was time. They said again and again and again that they 
were forced to put their time into activities, filling out forms, going 
to meetings, just doing all sorts of things, and then they were 
forced to use their so-called professional time in the classroom 
doing things that were not special or specialized at all, and that if 
they were able to do some redesigning they could get far better 
time on the tasks that only they as a professional person could do. 

One said, "It is like asking a doctor to wipe somebody's forehead 
a" day/* ^ ^.^ 

So I would ask you as you think about this, to think about difler- 
ent time management models and whatever. 

One of the ironies of this, and I go back to when I started the 
community college system in Vermont, where we found that people 
who had been poorly served or not served at all by the higher edu- 
cation system in the state— we had more higher education per 
dollar per person per square foot than any other state in the union 
at that point, and still enormous numbers of people were not being 
served. 

They were the people who were willing to take a risk on a struc- 
ture that was radically different from any other college structure 
in the United States at that point and to help us with an experi- 
ment. 

So to the extent that as you go out in your programs and you are 
thinking you can find any information about who is willing to par- 
ticipate and why and other parallel examples that will help us get 
at the point that Mr. Shanker was making earlier— we tried to be 
quite conservative about the assessment and the evaluation part of 
this. Mr. Shanker comes in and blows that all up and says, 'If you 
do it that way you are going to lock in mediocrity again." 

So, again, as you are out there, if you hear examples or studies, I 
think it would be very helpful to us. 

Finally, I would like to say that my concerns as evidence about 
the regulation side of what would happen in this legislation, I am 
trying to get around something that I think has been a fundamen- 
tal and negative reality in American education since we started the 
program. 

The one that I will think of, the longest term one, is vocational 
education. If you go back and read the history, and again I ask you 
for any input that you can give us starting on this one with your 
comment today, effectively my understanding is that when our 
schools first began to attract a diverse mix of students, which was 
after the turn of this last century, and between 1905 and 1915 we 
really began to get, still small percentages, but numbers of kids 
that were diverse and were not automatically winners or kids who 
were going to profit from the school system, the enlightened thing 
to do was to create a separate program called vocational education. 
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This did two things. It got them an education and it also got 
them out of the classroom and got them into another place and 
made life easier. 

As a member of a school board and a teacher I have seen, unfor- 
tunately, the same things happen with 94-142 and with Chapter 1. 
They become not simply the step up that we intend them to be and 
want thrai to be, but they effectively become traps into which chil- 
dren are assigned, out of which children cannot be taken because 
the local and the state authorities are afraid of being in violation 
of or evahtated as wanting in terms of the Federal, even if that was 
not the inte/tion of the Federal legislation. 

So you have incredibly constrained behavior that works against 
the best interests of children at the local level as a result of these 
sort of cones of authority and responsibility that are initially set at 
the Federal, then reinforced at the state, and they get worse, it is 
my experience in too many cases, at every level as they go down. 

So to the extent, again, that as you are in your thinking or as 
you are looking at other schools and seeing ways and examples 
where schools are trying to use those programs for what they were 
intended to do, obviously, the examples of flexibility that work— it 
would be very helpful to this committee to get them. 

Mr. PoSHARD. Gentlemen, let me say before you respond, if you 
respond, that in the interests of time, since some of us have other 
appointments at twelve o'clock and we have another panel yet to 
go, I am going to ask both the members and the panelists to keep 
their answers very short. We just do not have a lot of time left. 

Do either of you want to respond? 

Mr. Semerad. I think, one thing right off the bat, that this com- 
petition that we are starting is going to surface a lot of principals 
and education groups that are willing— hopefully doing things 
right within the law today and hopefully want to try new things. 

I think accountability is built in, going back to Chairman Haw- 
kins question. Clearly we are going to have to— the winners are 
going to have to demonstrate that they have an understanding that 
this is not just a frivolous exercise in giving away corporate money. 
They are going to have to establish their goals. 

It will be monitored and evaluated not only by school but across 
state lines once we get a little nucleus of schools and states togeth- 
er that are trying this Next Century Schools initiative. 

We are going to watch that very carefully. I mean, I think that 
the standards here are standards of business. I have to show re- 
sults, positive results, and productivity. I cannot just dump this 
money and pat myself on the back. I think that that is the differ- 
ence. 

I think we have to be careful of the Lake Woebegone principle, 
you know. In each of our neighborhoods the men are good looking, 
the women are smart and all the kids are above average. 

I think we have got to understand that there are children at 
risk, children that need more virtually in every community in this 
country. 

Mr. Holland. I might just say to Congressman Smith, I hear 
your call for information and attention as we move ahead in our 
activities. We will keep you very much in mind. 
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I will say to both of you ^nd to Al Shanker, who has already left, 
I think this teacher shortage that v/e have out ahead of us— we 
have got some now and it is going to get a lot worse. It is a very 
serious p'^oblem. 

We and others are looking at this through other avenues, as 
well, but there are simply a lot of different places we have to be 
working here at the same time in order to achieve the kind of 
move away from the status quo at a rapid enough rate of improve- 
ment to really give this country what it deserves, and that is a 
good school system. 

On the subject of choice that Chairman Hawkins raised, I just 
want to reaffirm here what other CED spokesmen have said other 
places— we do not think choice is a panacea. We think it is a 
worthwhile thing to try. We do not think it solves the problem. We 
think it is going to take a lot of effort and a lot of learning and 
some mistake making and correcting and feedback, and also more 
money to help fix it, but we see most of that money needing neces- 
sarily to come from the local and state level. 

I think you will find more and more businesspeople coming to 
understand the importance of standing up and paying some more 
taxes for better education. They will not pay them, I do not think, 
for bad education or for wasteful education, but for good education 
I think you will find more and more willing to pay the bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, very briefly- because I know you 
are concerned about the time— there are a couple of points that I 
have got to make. 

There are a couple of things that this bill is really trying to do. 
That is to achieve higher p^^rformance standards in a reasonable 
period of time and to inspire local school districts. 

Let me share with you an interesting situation that I just read 
a*^' it, while flying back from the district on United Airlines. I do 
not know if anybody else has seen it. 

The owner of the Kansas City Royals did something— he went 
into a ghetto school with very low performance standards and a 
very low record of achievement and a dropout rate exceeding sixty 
percent. He dropped that dropout rate to fifteen percent. How he 
did it is simply like I said before. There are some things that 
money will help, but you have got to give incentives. 

He signed five hundred contracts with freshmen and sophomores. 
In the contract he stipulated four things that they must do. They 
should not use drugs, they should not use alcohol excessively, they 
should not get pregnant if they were ladies and they should not 
miss classes and should maintain at least a C average. 

If doing that until the end of their four years of high school and 
graduation he wouli guarantee them a four-year university educa- 
tion at the outside and at the inside a vocational school of their 
choice, whatever time it took. They v/ould be assured of a higher 
education if they would comply. 

From sixty-plus percent to fifteen percent: that is an incentive. 
In that statement that he made after the story, he said that he 
challenged all of the business community and all of the wealthy 
people in the United States to come in and do the same thing. 
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Now, that is creating an incentive, rather than increasing flexi- 
bility. They did not change the programs. They did not lump the 
programs together. 

If you think that Choice is a good thing, then read the issue of 
"U.S. News and World Report" just, I think it was, two issues ago. 
There was a great story on the little success that Choice has had 
but the great harm that it has caused. I recommend it to you for 
your reading. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Martinez. If there are no other 
questions for the members of this panel, we thank you for being 
here very much. 

Our last panel is, as I understand it, the people are here are 
LaVaun Dennett, Principal of Montlake Elementary School in Se- 
attle; and Mr. G. Alfred Hess, Jr., Executive Director of the Chica- 
go Panel on Public School Policy and Finance. 

Knowing that your written statements are rather lengthy, if you 
could synopsize them in five minutes or less we would appreciate 
it. 

We will begin with Ms. Dennett. 

STATEMENT OF LAVAUN DENNETT, FORMER PRINCIPAL, 
MONTLAKE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Dennett. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Chairman Hawkins 
and memberj of the committee, I thfink you for this opportunity to 
speak to you about restructuring schools in this bill, H.R. 3347. 

I have been the principal for the last six years at Montlake Ele- 
mentaiy School in Seattle, Washington. The school has been in- 
volved in restructuring efforts since I was there and we feel like we 
have accomplished some important things in that work. 

Now I am at Harvard working on a doctoral and trying to find 
out how to make even more of a difference by turning these great 
ideas into reality. 

In universities we often do a lot of research and there is a par- 
ticular research project that I would like to relate to you this 
morning that was carried on. They wanted to find out if fleas were 
intelligent, if they could indeed learn, and so they put them in jars 
and they put a lid on the jar and these fleas were so brilliant that 
in no time at all they figured out that if they jumped up too high 
they hit their head on the jar, and so they learned to only jump so 
high so that they would no longer hit their head. 

One day a careless research assistant left the lid off of the jar 
and everyone ran to see what had happ^ened. To their surprise, 
nothing had happened. The fleas had not jumped out of the jar be- 
cause they had learned so well to only jump this high. 

We have sort of taken the lids off the jar and we have said, 
*'Okay, schools, go out and restructure and do something wonder- 
ful.*' 

I think it is going to take a little bit more than taking the lid off 
the jar, that we are also going to have to create an environment 
where it is safe for people to get all the way out and really do 
something different. I think this bill is an important conversation 
around how to begin to do that. 
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This environment— now that I am at Harvard I have learned 
these big, important ways to frame this stuff— it is ''holding envi- 
ronment," and I like that metaphor of really holding the schools in 
a way that they can begin to do what they are trying to do. 

It has sort of three parts: confirmation, contradiction and conti- 
nuity. The confirmation piece of it is supporting people where they 
are, helping them discover what they are doing well and how to do 
more of it. It believes that everyone can grow and change and that 
schools could become a place where everyone is a teacher and ev- 
eryone is a learner. 

There is also a piece of it that is contradiction, giving people a 
push to be more than they thought that they could be and continu- 
ously asking the hard questions about why we are doing what we 
are doing and how we know that it works, always looking for an- 
other alternative that would be even better and creating schools 
that are actually constantly restructuring, constantly questioning 
what they are doing and how to make changes. 

Continuity is the piece that is hanging around and working 
things through, creating the safe place piece, allowing mistakes 
and even encouraging them for wonderful learning op^rtunities 
that they provide, taking risks and holding each others hand in 
the process as we hold our breath, trusting one another to do the 
right thing. 

Again, this bill provides a good balance in doing that, where 
there is some accountability, some promise to hang in there and 
help us through the changes, and also pushing people to try new 
things and to take the risks necessary to really improve schools. 

As a great philosopher, Pogo, once said, "We are faced with in- 
surmountable opportunities.* Changing schools sometimes seems 
like one of those insurmountable opportunities. 

When I decided to come down here I decided to drive. I talked a 
friend into coming with me. Her class wasn't through until ten 
o'clock, so we left Boston last night at ten o'clock to drive here to 
talk to you this morning. 

When we told people that we were going to do that, they said, 
"Impossible, you can't do it,'' and even made terrible remarks 
about how when you get older your body won't handle that kind of 
thing. 

Well, we made it. Not only did we make it down here in the nine 
hours, but we even made it through tornado warnings and rain 
that was so hard sometimes you couldn't see the road. 

When we got here someone had quite accidentally called my 
friend and offered a place for us to shower and change clothes. 

When things began to happen, amazing things happened. Those 
insurmountable opportunities really become realities. 

Changing schools is quite possible. It takes hard work, thinking 
differently, giving up who you are for who you might become, 
learning new strategies and techniques, walking the talk, thinking 
anew and acting anew, turning little successes into important vic- 
tories and accepting that there is more than one right answer, join- 
ing with the kids instead of sometimes thinking of them as the 
enemy that we somehow have to conquer. 

I spend a lot of time in schools trying to help them think about 
what they are doing differently. I am constantly amazed, to the 
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point of tears myself sometimes, as I watch the struggle that teach- 
ers go through to make a difference for every child. 

Changing the system is a little harder. There are all those things 
about the way it has always been and the rules and regulations 
and sometimes the interpretation of the rules and regulations, 
which is even more restricting. 

Sometimes we have trouble giving power away and we get very 
mixed messages. At Montlake we constantly got messages about 
how we were doing the right thing and not to do it anymore. 

For instance, we said, "We want all special ed kids to be totally 
integrated into the classroom. We do not want to have these pull- 
out programs that are sending tbem down the hallway. If we could 
really do that in special ed, we would have a real success." 

Well, we did that. In fact, we even stopped labeling them because 
we thought the label itself was handicapping. When we did that we 
lost the money, because if you do not label the kids you cannot 
have the money, and it made what we were doing much more diffi- 
cult. 

It also meant that when our Chapter 1 students's scores went up, 
so that they were not quite as much at risk, we lost the money. 
There were restrictions on how we could implement the program, 
and even though that meant class size went up p<3ople continued to 
do what they knew was the right thing and to make a difference 
for every child. 

It can happen. It can happen now. It has to happen now. If we 
give schools both the support and the flexibility to do what they 
need to do, teachers, communities, universities, businesses, the 
people that you have heard of today, will end up making the kind 
of difference that you want to see happen in schools. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of LaVaun Dennett follows:] 
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Chairman Augustus F. Hawkins 
Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary, 

and Vocationdl Education 

U.W. House of Representatives 
B-346C Rayt>urn House Office Building 
Washington DC 20515 

Last nighi my daughter called me. Usually she walls until Saturday so the cost of 
talking between Seaiile and Boston is more manageahle This was Tuesday 

Usually she starts her conversation with a funny story or some on-going joke thai 

I' tell me. jn her own unique way. that she loves me and misses me Her voice 
sounded very brave above tears she could not hide. Not an unusual experience for 
a 1 9 year old girl who is out in her first apartnr^ent and mother has just moved 
3000 miles away 

Bui Terra is unusual Terra is a beautiful, bright, 1 9 year old woman who is also a 
talented artist. She has a tenderness about her that makes her take flowers to the 
old man on the hospital ward where she works because he is so lonely and a sense 
of humor that turns the most impossible situation into something to laugti at. 

Perhaps, most important of all. she is stubborn She's determined to make her life 
work ' somehoN^ Terra will need her stubborn determination because Terra is a 
Sped. 

Terra went through Seattle School District in the Special Education program 

When she was first tested, they told me it would be a temporary placement She 
just needed to catch up After all she was obviously very bright with scores in 
the 99 percentile m things like auditory tracking and verbal reas'>ning skills She 
just needed a little help Her profile was quite common in special ed Years later 
when I talked to them about gelling Terra out of the program, they were very 
surprised I wou'd even consider such a thing. She would never he able to handle 

a regular program. But did their program meet her needs? Not really, they said 

But they had so many kids in her group ( 1 1 ) and they were so diverse 

Her story came across me ^A'^re in halting ione$ Interspersed with frustration with 
herself for bothering me, The conversation was something like this. I don't want 
life to always be so hard. How did I gel all ihe way through school without 
learning even the basic things a person needs to know to be successful in the 
world? 1 m never going to be able to get a really good job. If I work. I can t go to 
school. If I go to school. I can't work I need to do both. I'm so afraid I m going to 
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end up on welfare like Danielle 1 Just want a nice job. and a family, and a heme 
like everyone else After the usual reassuring mother words, she weni on. But 
you don't understf\nd. Mom You re not a Sped. You don l know what u feels like 
to always be so dumb 1 m never going to find a way to get the education I need.' 

Terra survived the name calling, teacher s low expectations, and boredom to 
graduate from high school She is one of the lucky ones. Her friend. Danielle is 
unmarried and on her second child Several of the students in her group are 
heavily involved with drugs Few graduated from high school Those who did 
are like Terra they just couldn't firi(1 another alternative that worked for them. 
At school they at least got to see their friends. And then there is the one who 
committed suicide and the one that was found dead in the lake Speds all. 

Terra didn t enter school as a Sped She was eager, happy, and learning just like 
the rest of the kids She thought she could solve any problem - and was usually 
the first one to come up with an answer She wa:^ learning and growing « and 
hungry for more Whai happens when these kids get into school? How do we 
twist their dreams into tears and despair? 

An exaggeration"^ As a principal I see children like Terra go through my school 
every year Bright, eager, wonderful kids who don t learn quite like everyone else 
Are they handicapped? Not until we teach them that they are 

Unfortunately, the Speds aren t the only ones who loose their spark in schools 
Many very normal students also become frustrated and bored Those who find 

other alternatives drop out Many of the drop outs and tho« that stay in their 
scats but drop out in their heads have been sitting for years in our classrooms - 

disinterested, resisieni 

But do schools have a choice? Yesl At Montiake Elementary In Seattle. 
Washington, and at many other schools across the country, schools are doing what 
they must to see that all kids learn and are successful They do it with too few 
resources, with crowded classrooms, amid great diversity and challenge They do 
It with old textbooks and the latest technology, in dilapidated buildings and new. 
shiny buildings, in urban and in rural schools They do it because they care about 
the kids They do it because there is nothing like the look on a child s face when 
they have just discovered a great truth They do it because there is nothing as 
beautiful as children s lau?;r«ter They do it because they believe they can make 
some smalt difference in the world or in one small child. 
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So why aren I there more stories of school successes? Why aren t we singing the 
praises of the educational system that makes America strong? if we can do it in a 
few good schooh why not all schools? Of course, there are no easy answers But 
there are some things we have learned that can help us make a signTtcanl 
difference while we are looking for belter and better answers 

There was a study about maverick principals" several years ago that is very 
interesting These were principals who went into schools that had been neglected 
and/or were in disastrous shape and turned them around When asked what it 
was that made it possible for them to make such a difference. thc> all responded 
that one critical ingredient was that people left them alone to lead their building 
as they needed. Either the district thought the situation was so hopeless or the 
school had been neglected for so long, no one thought to keep track of what was 
going on there. The principals rolled up their sleeves and created great schools 
with their staffs and communities Then people decided to pay attention for one 
reason or another In every case, the principals reported that once people started 
watching closely what was happening in the school, the work was much harder 
There were rules and regulations to observe, politics to play, and lime consuming 
paperwork to be done. There were people saying, we've always done it this 
way. and "if we let you do that, someone else will want to do it too.' They had to 
fight for the flexibility that had allowed creative, different' ideas It took time 
away frond fighting for even more creative, better ideas for continued 
improvement. 

I'm sure we would all agree that the rules and regulations were established for all 
the right reasons I m sure they brought vital attention to critical areas that 
desperately needed attention Chapter !. Special Education. At Risk Programs - 
the very systems that were created to help, are being implemented in ways that 
are now creating part of the problem Labeling students and isolating them in pull- 
out classes are more of a handicap than the student s disability Slavin s research 
at John Hopkins University has pointed out the problems with such techniques 
over and over again and he has offered solutions that have been proven successful 
that do not require great expenditures of money or tremendous hardships on 
people Sometimes a person just has to think differently Henry Levin at Stanford 
decided that at risk students need to be challenged, worked harder, rather than 
being tracked into remedial, plodding classes. Then he went out and convinced a 
number of other people to think differently about these kids too and had dramatic 
results. 

When there are such limited resources available, we need to use every possible 
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penny to get the results we want The funds for special programs are vital to the 
provision of restnicuired classrooms and schools tlial can make these iflnds of 
differences The resources must not be lost And we must continue or more 
accurately - begin. t<» make a difference with these children who need our special 
allenilon. But that special auention can be provided in new and different ways. 
At Montlake. we resiruciured our school in such a way thai it worked much better 

It didfi I lake magic It did take asking sofne hard questions about why we group 

students the wny wc do. why we isolate teachers rither ?han work in teams, why 
we use lime the way we do. why we break subject areas up into small discrete 
blocks etc We didn l like sc.ne of the answers we discovered so we made some 
very basic changes We too got dramatic results. 

One of the results we were most excited about was the fact thai we completely 
integrated all of our Learning Disabled. Behavior Disabled, and Mildly Retarded 
students into our regular classes in fact, students stopped being referred to 
special education at all because they were so successful in the new structure Our 
test scores went up It all seemed like good news until we lost the resources that 
we had initially been allocated. If you don t label students, you don't get resources 
even if they are Mill in the program. We felt the labels themselves were a 
problem. We refused to label the students. When an article was published about 
the dilemr/.a at Montlake in Education Week, people called from all over the 
country with similar stories. People offered advice, support, encouragenien: and 
Ideas Unfortunately more energy and ideas concentrate on how lo get around the 
rules and regulations than fixing them. 

Olympia School District in Olympia, Washington proudly displayed iheir new 
program which had successfully integrated all of their Learning Disabled 
students, with permission, they thought, from the slate. There had been some 
mistake They had lo frantically relabel all of their students to prevent the loss of 
thousands of dollars The funds had been essential to the integration Everyone 
agreed the program worked better for schools and kids. :hey jUSt couldn't do it 
and fit it into the rifles and regulations. 

Governor Booth Gardner and the Washington State Legislature decided to think 
differently They created the Schools for the 2 1 Century Legislation that 
encouraged schools lo be innovative and to invent better schools There was 
support through resources, waiving of state rules and regulations, information, and 
celebration of the great Ideas that began to be proposed Not only were schools, 
dramatically improved, but the excitement and enthusiasm in those schools was 
inrectlous. Even schools who applied but were not selected in this round or grants 
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went on to improve their schools They had become so excited about the 
possibilities as they went through the process, they decided to do what they could 
even without supportive funds Now the state is accepting a second round of 
applications. I would anticipate that these proposals would be even more 
innovative now that everyone knows that Governor Gardner and the legislature 
are really serious 

One of the critical components in all of these examples, is the willingness of people 
to take risks and to think differently The ability to reach out for new ideas and 
the information needed to even formulate new concepts and contextual 
possibilities, and the willingness to put in the time, energy, and commitment to 
change schools is a challenge for each of us. That leadership musi come from the 
school, from the district, from the state, and from the federal government It must 
come from businesses and communities as well If we reward this behavior, we II 
get more of it School leaders, in particular, have rarely been rewarded for such 
behavior. We tell interesting stories about our maverick principals, but we hope 
they don i show up in our district Universities and colleges do not require a 
course in creative thinking to earn an administrative certificate. In fact, one of the 
bijgest challenges In reforming schools will be to train and retrain principals to 

think in new ways, lo find new solutions, and to take new risks 

One of those areas of risk will need to be how we hold schools accountable Good 
schools will welcome the accountability thai is required with the new 
responsibilities we are proposing through restructuring. But that accountablliiv 
must be more than achievement test scores The state of Connecticut is trying a 
new performance based test for students. Ue Schulman, at Stanford University 
is suggesting teachers could provide a portfolio of their best lessons as artifacts 
that would be an important pan of their evaluation. Both of these and many other 
similar ideas will allow us to take a much more effective look at teaching and 
learning. We must ask ourselves what we really want kids to know what is the 
best way to teach them what we want them to know, and how do we know we 
uught It. Achievement tests are only one. and perhaps, not the best one. measure 
of how we know This is a complicated problem and will have dramatic effects on 
the restructuring of schools. 

In To Secure Our Future", the National Center on Education and the Economy 
propose four missions that will make the kind of difference we are looking for. 

-First. America will do what is necessary to assure that every child starts 
school healthy and intellectually prepared to take full advantage of what school 
has to offer. No longer will millions of children enter kindergarten as damaged 
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goods, already marked for railure; 

•Second, the country will dedicate itself to restructuring elenientary and 
secondary education Tor high performance, according to the principles previously 
suggested By the end of the century, high school graduates ail across the land 
will hold a diploma that signifies more than twelve years in tr.c seal It will testify 
that the holder is among the best educated high school graduates m the world. 

-Third, America, for much of the twentieth century the most scienuflcally 

and lectinologically accomplished country on itie ilobc.will finally tufn its 

technical genius to the problem of education, to make our schools a showcase for 
the contributions that information technology can contribute to learning, and 
-Fourth, our workers will no longer be leaders among the functionally 
illiterate America will provide a second chance to every American nov. in the 
workforce to get the skills they will need to contribute effectively in an 
information-based economy where success means thinking for a living 

This mission will require some important changes in priorities for our country and 
for our schools Bui there is absolutely no reason why we cannot, very quickly 
and very effectively move to make those changes We must start now. Our 
students cannot wait any longer for us to discuss the issue. They continue to pass 
through the system taking with them all of the knowledge, skills, and abilities we 
are able to help them acquire. But In that process they also gather a vision of the 
world and their place in it. an understanding of others and the diversity that we 
all Share, a pattern of risk taking and change and fnany. nriany more concepts • 
some directly taught, some simply experienced' For some kids this is a joyous 
process and they come out the other end ready to live each day fully and to make 
a difference in the world. For far loo many others, they never reach iheir full 
potential, they end up insecure and unable to handle change and risking They 
emerge with scars that will handicap them the rest of their lives. 

And our students are not the only ones, as this letter from a teacher illustrates.. 
I m tired this year more than any other year I can remember of not being able 
to teach I find myself as I go out the door in the mornings, wishing I were going 
to work in a bank or an insurance office, or some other place of relative calm, 
some pJace that doesn't drain every ounce of energy and creativity I can mustt. 
and then still leave me feeling like its never enough 1 am puzzled f have loved 
teaching. I did not make a mistake seventeen years ago when I came into the 
classroom I am proud of the school I teach in now; and the cooperation of the 
staff and the support of the principal could not be more fieartfell. So what is the 
problem? What is siphoning off the joy I have found before in my work? It is of 
great Importance that I find out. and then try to turn things around. If I can t . I 
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need to leave education 



There is especially the frustration of never having enough planning time, much 

less time for careful reflection on teaching practices anu individual student needs 

Nearly every morning and every ariernoon there is an imporunt meeting or some 
description; a parent conrerence. grade level mef Ung. total raculty meeting, media 
advisory committee Student Council, planning/assisunce team, inservice 
committee and all or them appear to be or great imporunce! The bookbag of 
papers to grade, lessons to plan, and reports lo do goes home each night, seeming 
heavier and heavier, but the energy left at the end or the day is not of sufficient 
quality to get the bag of work completed in the way I wish I could 

There is the inner anger at having yet one nK>re form to do; 

a rolder to keep ror the observers (will ! just put in a copy of my schedule, a 
copy of the rules and consequences for my class, a listing of any unusual sifjations 
m my class?), 

a professional development plan that will provt to all the world that I am 
actually ^growing " and deserve the pay that the legislature has alloted me. 

a listing of students who purchased picturts- and which package. 

a listing or students who will swish with Huorlde mouthrlnse once each 
week, or students who haven't been ringerprinted. and or students recorded time 
ror the mile run. 

a plan to show how I will use the health guide sent out by the system, 
records upon records of discipline measures time out sheets, letters sent to 
parents, pink slips and green slips, requests for assistance from specialists, and 

action alerts". 



And there is. beneath it all. a profound sadness, a mourning for what might have 
been; or is ii yet a longing for what might still be if answers can be found^" 

frofl) 4 letter by Loreu* Fodrte. Fifth Grade Tetcher. Charlolie Mecklenbur*. 
N C. to the Holnet Group. Dt ctmber or ) W 

Together we can m.ike schools a piftce where everyone In the system (s both a 
teacher and a learner, and where learning and teaching are so exciting everyone 
wants to be doing it 



Let s get started! 
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SUMMARY 

Hert is Edwtrd Bctr. coming 
downstairs now, bump. bump, 
bump, on tht bick of his 
hMd. behind Christopher 
Robin. It if.es feres he 
knows, the only way oT coming 
dowosuirs. but sometimes he 

feels thet there reelty is 
another way. if only he could 
stop bumping for a moment and 
think of It. 

A.A. Milne 



Like Edward Bear, ii often seems oubli^ t^hools hold some vague notion thai there 
1$ a t)etur way. if only we had time to stop bumping our heads and look for it. 



We must 

Give people room to lead and create 
Take risks and think differently 
Stop doing what doesn't work 

End the battle between rules and rcfulations vs. integration and elimination 
of labels 

Look at a complex, multi-faceied accounUbility sysum 
Implement the "To Secure Our Future" mission sUtements 

1. assure that every child surts school healthy and intellectually 

prepared: 

2 dedicate the country to restructuring elementary and secondary 

education for high performance; 

3 make our schools a showcase for the contributions thai information 

technology can make to learning: 

4 provide 3 second chance lo every American now in the workforce 

10 get the skills they will need to contribute efrectively in an 
information-based economy 
Get started nowl 
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Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Ms. Dennett. Mr. Hess? 

STATEMENT OF G. ALFRED HESS. JR. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
CHICAGO PANEL ON PUEl iC SCHOOL POLICY AND FINANCE 

Mr. Hess. Thank you. Mr. Poshard, Mr. Smith and my colleague 
from Chicago, Mr. Hayes. 

I am delighted to be with you. I do have a lengthy testimony, 
which I will not try to enter into the record this morning by read- 
ing it, but I do want to point out a couple of key points about it. 

As many of you are aware, Chicago has just enacted through the 
state legislature in Illinois a major school reform effort. I was 
author of part of that effort. We were trying to do some things in 
Chicago to deal with a school system that is not working. 

Chicago has 410 thousand young people in its system. Seventy 
percent of those children qualify for free or reduced lunch. Forty- 
five percent of those children are Chapter 1 eligible. Eighty-eight 
percent of those children are minorities. 

The legislation was citizen initiated legislation. It started in a 
mayors' education summit convened by Harold Washington, a 
former member of this committee whose seat Mr. Hayes now holds, 
not that it was only his seat ever, but he preceded you in it. 

We were really trying to deal with a situation of a school system 
that was not working. In 1985 a sister organization of ours released 
a study that showed that one out of three seniors who are about to 
graduate in Chicago schools could read at normal levels. 

A few months later we released a study that showed that two out 
of five young people who started the ninth grade never made it 
through the Chicago public school system. They have a forty-three 
percent dropout rate. 

That means that if you take those two studies together, out of 
five kids starting in ninth grade only one them graduates reading 
at normal levels. That is the kind of background that led to the 
Chicago school reform effort. 

The essential elements of that effort are that we were trying to 
create a way for local schools to be freed of constrictions, from our 
perspective primarily local constrictions, that kept schools from 
doing a good job. 

We had two professors from one of our universities in Chicago 
who did a study of Chicago principals. The term that they used fs>r 
the principals who were doing very well was that these were the 
creative insubordinates, that in order to do well, to be creative in 
the Chicago public school system you had to be insubordinate. You 
had to do things to break the rules. 

So we tried to create an effort in reform that would allow us to 
put people in a position not of having to break rules to do well. 

We tried to eliminate restrictions, eliminate the sanctions and 
mandates, and to change the locus of accountability for principals 
from the bureaucratic mind set, which after all is basically to keep 
things going smoothly, to the parents, who are concerned about the 
performance of their children, the community residents who are 
concerned about the reputation of the schools in their neighbor- 
hoods and to the teachers themselves who are concerned to see 
good things happen to the kids in their classrooms. 
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So we established a school-based management approach to school 
reform that removed many of the restrictions, moved more dollars 
to the school level, and we did it on the basis of numbers of disad- 
vantaged children, so we were moving more dollars to the schools 
with the largest numbers of disadvantaged children and fewer dol- 
lars to the schools with fewer disadvantaged children. 

Concerns that have been expressed this morning earlier about 
making sure that disadvantaged kids get the benefits of those dol- 
lars are concerns that we share, but we found ways to do that 
within that system. 

It seems to me this legislation is built on the same philosophy, a 
philosophy of removing restrictions and constraints to allow people 
to get things done, and that the real key is, can we in fact keep 
them accountable for making things work for kids who need them 
to work for them most? 

That has to do with identifying which populations were most 
concerned advance under these regulations, and that is one of the 
things our organization is going to be doing with the Chicago 
School Reform Act. 

We are going to be monitoring which kids do better and we are 
going to be out to make sure that the kids who are most in need 
are the ones who do better. It seems to me that should be one of 
the elements that is built in to the agreements about accountabil- 
ity that are made at the state and local levels with the Federal 
Government. 

We would strongly support this legislation. We would also echo 
the concern that was expressed earlier— and, Mr. Smith, I know 
you have already spoken to xt— that the encouragement to the state 
and local jurisdictions to give waivers and to relax their regula- 
tions is an impor^nt piece of this, but we would strongly encour- 
age that the House enact this legislation with whatever accommo- 
dations are necessary to meet the various concerns that were 
raised this morning. 

[The prepared statement of G. Alfred Hess, Jr., follows:] 
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Testimony in Favor of: 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE AGREEMENTS 
for SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 

Tcstlmoay Presented to 
United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Edncatlon and Labor 
Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 

by G. Alfred Hess, Jr. 
Executive Director 

November 16, 1989 

Chairman Hawkins, Mr Smith, members of the committee, I am G. Alfred Hess, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and Finance. The Chicago 
Panel is a coalition of twenty agencies concerned to improve the quality of education in the 
Chicago Public Schools. We are an independent, non-profit, agency which monitors the actions 
of the Chicago Board of Education, does research into its policies and practices, provides 
information to parents, community residents, school staffs, policy makers, and the general 
pub'ic. and advocates for policies which will provide direct benefits to students in the city's 
public schools. The Chicago Panel was one of the leaders in the recent school reform 
movement which culminated in the passage by the General Asse-ioly of the State of Illinois 
of Illinois Public Act 85-1418, the Chicago School Reform Act. I am the author of several 
sections of that Act which was the result of more than two years of concerted effort by a wide 
coalition of civic agencies, business interests, community organizations, parents, the teachers 
union, and concerned members of the city and state government. 

I am here today to support H.R. 3347. a bill to establish a National Demonstration 
Program for Educational Performance Agreements for School Restructuring. This bill is built 
upon the same philosophy which underlay theChicago school reform effort, to provide schools 
(and school districts) more flexibility and independence in return for higher performance. We 
were forced to proceed within a whole series of constraints, because this bill has not yet been 
enacted. Scliool restructuring in Chicago could proceed much further if this bill is enacted 
by the Congress. 

Background to the Chicago School Reform Act 

The Chicago School Reform Act initiates the most radical school restructurmg of urban 
public education which has been undertaken in at least the last two decades and perhaps in 
this century. The Act dramatically increases the power of individual schools to shape their 
local educational programs to more closely meet the needs of their enrolled students. It does 
so by severely curtailing the powers of the Board of Education and the central administration 
to impose systemwide programs and by shifting the relationships between the administration 
• and the school from one of mandating behavior to one of service provision. The basic 

Chetgowtuud* Bwh HAACP .(Ww-fy fWMf Sot*ty*Ert« f>tf^k»d Hbw$*.Jcua>i Counci on L>bort A/Ui.JU«y t«gu, of o-«w hK *l fcu'.»t-< 

Mfwren AnwKOT 1^ Dtftot* cyi Etfucooon fi«*«T>»r WoodbMi Oyg^tctton^Unded Ntigt^hood O^annam of CVt^a* Youh C^Mjorxf 
OFF tCtXS WtflUw SrartK. prtthiml J«mM UKi« A Attyto J«M«sut. Vkt Pft«hk«ili 
Lmtm E. AU«n, TtMMtfM Cftrolyn Co*6t*, S*titt»rr 
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approach of the Reform Act is to require improvements in performance of local schools in 
exchange for the elimination or easing of systemMride constraints. 

The Chicago School Reform Act is citizen written legislation. The major provisions of 
the legislation were argued, debated, altered, and ultimately agreed to in the Mayor s 
Education Summit, a collaborative effort initiated by Mayor Harold Washington (a former 
member of this subcommittee, I believe) and involving the participation of more than 60 
citizens representing the various constituencies listed above. The Act itself rep^^sents tne 
collating of three pieces of legislation drafted by three of Chicago»s non-profit agencies (the 
Chicago Panel drafted one of these precursor bills). In its passage through the state legislature, 
the final language of the bill was hammered out in a four day, ten hour a day. conference oi 
more -than 60 representatives of the same agencies who had participated in the Mayor j 
Summit, under the leadership of the Speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives, who led 
the conference in a line by line consideration and agreement on the final shape of the bill. 
What I am trying to convey is that this legislation was not somebody*s quick solution to citizen 
discontent. It was a citizen solution to a massive problem in the failure of a primary public 
service, the education of 410,000 children in the city of Chicago. 



describe 



Before explaining the major provisions of the legislation. I would like to briefly 
ibe the conditions which gave rise to the school reform movement m Chicago. I am sure 



that the members of Congress are all aware of several key events in the chronology that lea 
to the school reform effort: a nineteen day school strike in the fall of 1987 and. later that fall, 



reform effort go far deeper, and neither would have had much effect on the school system had 
not the reform effort already been well under way. 

Concern about the quality of the Chicago Public Schools dates back to the early 1960s 
when several blue-ribbon commissions severely criticized the segregation of minorities in the 
school system and the resulting inferior education offered in those schools. For the next 
twenty years, the short-comings of the system were articulated primarily by those seeking more 
equity in the quality of education delivered across the system. However, unlike many other 
major urban school systems, no serious desegregation litigation was undertaken in Chicago 
during the 1960$ and most of the 1970s. By the time Justice Department took the system to 
court resulting in the 1980 Desegregation Consent Decree, the proportion of while students 
in the system had fallen to 18 percent. Currently, about 12 percent of public school students 
in Chicago are white At this point, even the best desegregation effort could not seriously be 
expected to deal with the educational shortcomings of the Chicago Public Schools. One of the 
basic tenets of using desegregation to improve the quality of education for minorities »s that 
if minority and majority students attend the same schools, resources within the system will be 
used more equitably and the quality of education for minorities will improve thereby. That 
premise is untenable when majority students have disappeared fiom the system. 

During the early part of this decade, the primary focus of those seeking to improve the 
Chicago Public Schools was on the fiscal unhealth of the system. In 1979, banks in Chicago 
refused to rolhover the system's outstanding loans when it became public knowledge that the 
system was using new loans to pay the costs of carrying and -tiring earlier endebtedness. The 
system was virtually bankrupt. An emergency bailout was fashioned by the state legislature 
along lines agreed to at a New Year's Day summit convened in the Governor's Mansion. The 
early years of the decade were focused on restoring the system's fiscal health. However, in 
the process, the district*s edu cational programs were severely curtailed. Art and music teachers 
were eliminated, despite state mandates to teach those subjects. Special education services 
were cut back. More than S,000 positions were eliminated from the budget. However, in the 
first study commissioned by the Chicago Panel, we were able to document that these staff 
cutbacks had a more severely impact on direct services to children (18 percent reduction in 
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staff) and care for the system's facilities and lunchroom services (17 percent reduction) than 
they did on the number of administrative jobs (down only 12 percent; see Budget Cutz at the 
Board 0/ Education, 1982). Unfortunately that pattern continued throughout the decade, with 
the number of jobs In the central administration growing every year between 19S1 and 19S7, 
while total enrollment declined by more than 50,000 students. It was our numbers on the 
increase of the size of the administration which Secretary Bennett characterized as "the aro wth 
of the bureaucratic blob!' 

By 1984, under the prodding of the Chicago School Finance Authority, the fiscal crisis 
was under control. At that point, the Chicago Panel and the other major school focused non- 
profit aiency in the city. Designs for Change, began to focus more directly on the quality of 
education > tint provided by the Chicago Public Schools. In early 1985. these two agencies 
released two complementary studies detailing the failure of the Chicago Public Schools to 
adequately education the young people of our city. In The Bottom Line, Designs documented 
the fact that only one in three high school seniors was reading at nationally expected levels. 
Two months later, the Chicago Panel, in Dropouti From The Chicago Public Schools, announced 
that 43 percent of the students who entered ninth grade dropped out before graduation. Thus, 
nearly half of every entering class never makes it through high school, and of those who do* 
only a third read at expected levels! 

In the years since 1985. the Chicago Panel has released four further studies 
documenting the scope of the dropout problem in Chicago, including one study which 
documented the shortchanging of Chicago high school students, through the use of phantom 
study halls, by providing the average student with less than four hours of school per day 
despite state law which requires five hours of daily instruction. As each of these studies was 
released, and extensively covered in front page headlines and on the electronic media, the 
public conviction grew that something had to be done about the Chicago public Schools. 

Facing a campaign for reelection the following spring, Mayor Harold Washington 
convened his Mayor*s Education Summit in October of 1986. Many observers of the Chicago 
reform effort ignore the fact that the Mayor's Summit had been meeting for a full year prior 
to the nineteen day teachers strike in 1987. That first year of the Summit was focused on 
creating a Series of agreements between the school system and other interested parties similar 
to those fashioned as part of the Boston Compact. The effort was designed to include a 
commitment by the school system to improve the quality and quantity of its graduates in 
return for a promise of increased employment opportunities for the system's graduates and 
increased access to higher education. One task force of the summit, which I staffed as a 
released time consultant to the Mayor's Office, created 15 strategic objectives to measure 
improvement in the performance of the school system. Although the Summit a$ a whole 
adopted those objectives, the administration of the school system rejected all but five of them 
During the summer of '1987, negotiations between the school system and the business 
community broke down without reaching any agreement about improving the public schools 

During that same summer, the General Superintendent was in negotiations with the 
system's employee unions. He entered the negotiations by proposing that all union employees 
take a pay cut while at the same time proposing a budget which continued to expand the 
central office administrative staff. It was an open secret at the administrative headquarters 
^'^•iiiU* l**^ ^° ^^^^ ^^^^ The federal government's success in breaking 

PATCO. the ai: controller's union, was a frequent topic of conversation. In this atmosphere, 
the ensuing nineteen day employee's strike, delaying the opening of school by a month was 
inevitable. Ultimately, an agreement was reached which very much resembled the agreement 
the Chicago Panel had described as possible in July testimony on the Board's proposed budget. 
In short, the resources were available for an employee settlement prior to the strike, but to 
utilize them would have required a reallocation from bureaucratic growth to school site 
services 
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The amazing thing, to many observers, u'as that ;he widespread P"«"^^?"?.^°"»"I""i^^^^ 
protests during the strike did not disappear as soon as schools reopened. t mc^^ P^^^^^ 
were not satisfied with labor accord, they demanded a ^"^^^i?"'''" wlih-l^l'tonfivLd 5^ 
schools their children attended. A week after the strike ended Mayor 

rCDrcscntatives of civic, community, and parent groups to attend an assembly at the University 
»o » at Chicago to hear plans for improving the schools, including his intent to ["onvene 
an expanded Mayor^s Education Summit. More than 1.000 persons showed up and the Mayor 
SSd no choice but to open up adjoining space to expand the meeting. Jjf P""" 

activists demanded more than platitudes from union, school, and city °ff»<=J?>'- J^^^J 
demanded a real voice. The mayor expanded the summit by convening a Parents Community 
Councn and placing ten of its leaders on the Summit. Unfortunately a month later he 
sTcumbcd to a massive heart attack, leaving the city essentially leaderless for the next 16 



months. 



Mayor Washington's appointees to the Parents Co;nmunity Council (PCC). however, 
converted school reform into a martyr's mission. Fortunately, there were "^'^al vehicles a 
hand for their use. The first was the work of the first year of the Mayor's Education Summ 
and the agreements achieved on its six constituent task forces In addition, the Parent 
Community Council invited the various civic agencies which had been working for schoo 
improvement to present their plans and concerns. Chief among those P^",^"^^^»°"^.^";, P*?^ 
presented by Designs for Change and the Chicago Panel. Both groups had been developing 
plans for school based management and other reforms with n the Chicago P"b»»<;Scho°^,^ J^^ 
PCC adopted school based management as the hall mark of its reform agenda in the Educaticn 
Summit, along with concern to expand early childhood opportunities for ^"^fvama^ei 
children, expand non-school services to meet the physical and social n<;eds of inner cit/ 
children, and various other programs. 

School based management was seen by the Chicago Panel and Df<i«ins for Change as a 
key element to implement the findings of educational research about whai makes an effective 
school Two professors in Chicago. Van Cleve Morr s and Robert Crowson had done a study 
of p? ncipals in the city's schools. They characterized effective principals studied as 
-creative insubordinates.- They said, the only way to be a good principal in Chicago wa to 
be insubordinate. The school system, the state, and the federal government had ""ted such 
a maze of regulations and sanctions, that it was >»nP""ble to be creative withou^^^^^^^ 
insubordinate Chicago's schools were the ultimate example of the failure of the attempt to 
asl^re the"quality of schools by controling the conditions of education Chicago's failures 
disclose the poverty of the philosophy that controlling the inputs will assure the quality of he 
outputs From this perspective, school based management was seen as a way to eliminate the 
stifflinR effect of central bureaucratic mandates and sanctions in order to encourage 
principals to be creative without the necessity of also being insubordinate. A second ef fort 
to encourage more creative educational efforts by the local educational leader was to shift the 
ocus of accountability of principals from bureaucrats (whose values inevitably 'fvoWc around 
maintaining an institution without making waves) to parents of enrolled students community 
residents, and teachers whose concerns would be focused on improving he performance of 
those enrolled in the school. Both of these measures were designed to P"/ "sponsibility m^^^ 
the hands of local principals, to give them greater opportunity to be effective educational 
leaded (a key element identified by the "effective schools" research), but to also increase their 
accountability for the performance of the schools under their care. 

1 have stressed this point for three reasons. First, many media accounts of school 
reform in Chicago have portrayed the effort as primarily a political shifting of P0>*'". 
pVimary shift in power is between levels of the school system. School reform in Chicago is 
based on the empowerment of the local school by releasing it from the constrictions of the 
central administration. Second. I want you to be aware that school reform in Chicago is based 
upon an assessment of current educational research and is designed to be a means to impJcmcnt 
aspects of that research. It is a carefully designed approach, built on the specific history and 
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conditions in Chicago. It was not just the result of a bunch of unknowiedgable radicals 
engaged ic a gigantic exercise in horse-trading. Third, the effort could have been more far- 
reaching had we been able to also remove some of the constraints imposed by the state and 
federal governments, an issue which H.R. 3347 addresses. 



The Chicago Panel oo Public School Polley and Finance 

Before (describing in greater detail what the Chicago School Reform Act accomplishes, 
I want to present a brief background on the Chicago Panel, which I represent. 

The Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and Finance is a coalition of twenty civic 
agencies concerned with citywide public education issues. The purpose of the Panel is to 
work for the improvement of the public schools in the Chicago srea. It conducts research 
into the policies and practices of the Chicago Board of Education, provides information to 
parents, citizens. Board members and the public about the management and finances of the 
Board, advocates for the priority of students as policy, financial, and managerial decisions 
are being made, and promotes knowledgeable public participation in school policy and finance 
decision making. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO PANEL 

During the Panel's first three years M<)*2 C4; its research and information efforts 
focused on assisting Chicago Public Scnools to restore its fiscal integrity while devoting 
the maximum possible resources to direct services to its students. During that period, the 
Panel established the serious under funding of the public schools in Illinois, primarily through 
its study Revenue Short Falls m the Chicago Public Schools, but also began to document the need 
to shift resources within the system away r*om the central administration and towards the 
school level. 

r^uring the next three years, the Panel's efforts foci'sed on defining the shortcomings 
of the education offered by the city's public schools. Four different studies of the dropout 
problem defined the accurate dropout rate and identified major problems in the school system 
which contributed to that rate, including the discovery of mythical study halls which 
shortened the school day by more than an hour for most Chicago high school students. The 
Panel's initial dropout study. Dropouts From The Chicago Public Schools, tracked students in the 
graduatics classes of 1982, 1983, and 1984, establishing a systemwide dropout rate for 1982 of 
43 percent. The Chicago Board of Education's Research and Evaluation Department has 
produced two follow-up reports, using the same format, for the classes of 1985 and 1986. The 
dropout rate for the class of 1985 was 45 percent, but the rate decreased to 41.4 percent for 
the Class of 1986. The Panel also regularly chronicled the failure of the Chicago Public 
Schools to implement state reforms enacted in 1985. During this period, the Panel's 
information programs focused on helping parents and school personnel understand their school 
budget, learn how to do needs assessments at their schools, and begin to do school improvement 
planning. The Panel produced a widely used guide to school budgets called School-Based 
Budgeting, What Ctttzens and Parents Need To Know, The Panel is currently updating this guide 
for use by the new LSCs. The Panel also produced annual reviews of the implementation of 
school budget hearing and Local School Improvement Council provisions of the 1985 statewide 
school reform act. 

During the past two years, the Chicago Panel has been one of the leading organizations 
focused on school reform. The Panel's executive director helped conceive and design the 
Mayor's Education Summit, serving as a released time consultant to the Mayor's Office. He 
staffed and helped craft the 15 School Improvement Objectives adopted by the Summit, which 
later became the basis for the school reform agreements in the second year of the Summit. In 
1987, the Panel drafted legislation for House Speaker Michael Madigan to introduce which 
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would hive creitcd a pilot project in school based minagement, a precursor of the 1988 school 
reform bill The Panel was a major actor in the post-strike session oi the Mayor's Summit and 
led the movement to significantly strengthen the draft agreements. Panel staff were key to 
the resolution of many differences in the drafting of the Chicago School Reform Act and were 
primarily responsible for drafting provisions creating the Professional Personnel Advisory 
Committee (which guaranteed a role for teachers in the school management process), 
redistributing the Stat? Chapter I funds for disadvantaged students, and mandating an 
administrative cap on the size of the bureaucracy. 

The Panel has been working effectively with other reform groups to ensure a smooth 
implementation of the school reform act. It worked closely with the previous Board of 
Education to shape proposals to implement the act. Us ciniques of the resulting plans and 
of the :entative budget for the 1989-90 school year led the new Interim Board of Education 
to reject these documents. Panel staff helped reshape the Board's budget to reallocate $40 
million into local school budgets by cutting 544 bureaucr.itic positions. The Panel has assumed 
lead responsibility for monitoring the implementation of the reform effort and has received 
significant funding for such monitoring and research from the MacArthur Foundation, the 
Woods Charitable Fund, The Field Foundation of Illinois «nd the Spencer Foundation. At the 
same time, the Panel has also been one of the primary soi es of technical assistance for local 
school people trying to improve their schools, providing i raining and information resources 
created out of its monitoring activities. The Panel has received funding from the Joyce 
Foundation, the Chicago CommunityTrust, and other foundations and corporations in Chicago 
to undergird these activities. The Panel is prevented by iti bylaws from receiving any funds 
from the Chicago Board of Education and currently receives no funds from either state or 
fedeiral governmental sources. 

OBJECTIVES FOR 1989-90 



PLAN TO MONITOR SCHOOL REFORM IN CHICAGO 

The Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and Finance has developed a plan to 
monitor the implementation of the Chicago School Reform Act. 

Some observers have been skeptical that any signuicant change will occur as a result 
of the passage of the Chicago School Reform Act. Others are concerned that changes which 
do occur will be negative as a result of political interference in the newly mandated process 
Monitoring is a key element in the success of school reform to assure the public, various 
advocacy groups, the Board of Education itself , and Local School Councils that they will have 
adequate information from unbiased and objective rep^,rts of the progress made and the 
problems encountered in implementing reform. Assessments by independent observers like the 
Panel can lend credence to claims of proper implementation of the act and to resulting changes 
in the system and in the performance of students At the same time, vigilant monitoring can 
identify problems as they emerge so that they may be addressed in a timely fashion. This 
project. Monitoring School Reform m Chicago, will provide that independent assessment through 
a series of sub-projects. 

The monitoring plan lists eleven specific monitoring projects with additional 
information cbout each project including key questions, scope of the study, source of the 
data, comments on the availability of the data, analysis procedures, and start and completion 
dates. A detailed timeline has been created for each of tht eleven studies and a work plan 
designed that indicates the allocationamong the monitoring studies of the staff time necessary 
to complete the projects. Copies of the full monitoring plan are available on request. 

The eleven projects are organized into three major areas. School Governance Issues, 
School Improvement Issues, and the Outcomes of Schoo» Reform Four monitoring studies 
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{wr.-.I *^^;«;««'>'y of SchoolG^ iMucs: Composition of the Local School Council. 

2SSSiV?ti°l ^**?^c* Councils, Principil Contract, tnd Personnel Changes. Thric 

A Si?.f*" «te|Ory of School Improvement Issues: School Improvement pUnt Resource 
oLt^«t\?"tJ$«^ W f^^"^^ Improvement PUns. The third cm tegory. 

aV^T^JI ^^form^ conUins four monitoring studies; Student Achievement 

nf ^^^ ^i^' ^'^^'"^jo^ Retention, .nd Teichcr and Parent Attitude. An outline 

of the project is included in Figure 1 on the next page. wuumic 

In tddition. the Panel intends to provide regular communication with Local School 
Councils. principaU. central and district office off Hals. Board memlKTrS. and o?Sr mI^^^^ 
ii'fn'A* Af<,«//or/n, Update. The excha^ie of relevant "for«a?ioru ^ 

critical part of any monitoring plan. w ■ 

RESEARCH 

on the lil^L''V,?M V ^L'^^^^^ ^""m"^^' ^r-^ locally and nationally, for its extensive research 
^?rn?f, Public Schools and significant policy areas which affect urban education 

f£ i ^^'■'^".'iA'LP'*^""^ >^ ^'ff^'^"' «"<*i" since its inception in 1982 

(see list attached). During 1929-90. the Panel will be conducting four primary research 
Sor^^g projJc? implementation of school reform'and which buildTiSc 

^J'"!!^ of these projects provide supplementary resources needed to complete the 
monitoring studies ot the implementation of school improvement plans and of chang na 

d«'.i «f o"""* r^V^rr'"""?''^ "^^^ ^J**" ^'""^^'^ focused on providing r fuUe? 
description of the effects of reform and on attempting to discover the important causal factors 
contributing to its success or failure. The fint is a massive regression analys" X"an^^^^ 
student performance indicators (test scores, grades, attendance patterns. dJoUut rat^ ctc^ 
resulting from changes in the important reform generated inputs (dollar per pupil te«hc?i 
alternate programs, improved performance of entering students, etc.). "acncr^. 

TK. CnJ^J' coordinated research plan has been funded for three yean through a grant from 
The Spencer Foundation. Additional research projects have been identified and will be added 
to the research agenda as work plans can be developed and proposals submitted and fun^^^^^^^ 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

In addition to the newsletter. Monitoring Update, the Chicaso Panel mill m.tr«> 
i"rl°/„'" H ^^.S.^'""^ "!^?/ ^f*^" issues^elaJfng to the Chicago pSSfic Schools"^^^^^^ 

?ncludinrnew,?.^ """"'^ * of mechanisms, 

including newsletters, seminar programs, training events, and published materials. 

u ^1 '''**f_^^»^80 P»ncl is one of the preeminent training agencies working with oarents 
school staffs, community organizations and the general public. The Panel hasiicn nrot dii^^^ 

i'Sio nLtoS^^'^Si';'' ^''^ ^'Vi ^''^ provided training to ^rc thaS 

r.Z^r.V'^' "^"^^ P'^"*'*'? ? °f ^"i*^ ^'^i^i^S programs (see attached list) and 
tailors specific trainmg opportunities to the needs of sponsoring agencies when appropriate 

^'^^ provides a wide array of workshop materials and two page handouts which 
explain many of the basic elements of school reform and basic school operatinrprcwedurci 

rarenis Ntea To Know. In addition, the Panel produces a quarterly newsletter. Panel Uodnig 

ToTi^clTdTJX'" r'.'! »essron?«d 0 hcTl/tish 

to be included. The Panel distributes its research studies, testimonies, and other technical 
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reports toi more limited number of policy makers both inside the school system and outside 
of it Known IS Panel Bne/s, these mailings go to top administrators. Board members, political 
office holders ind staffs, funders, and other shspers of public opinion. 

METROSTAT 

Several years ago, the Panel launched a semi-autonomous division which would do 
two things: create a database on the 298 other school systems in the six county metropolitan 
area and utilize the Panel's expertise in assessment and planning to prov le fee-b«cd services 
to thwe <^Dtble of helping tbprovide support to the Panel in retu' or specific services. 
METRO^AT has now published two editions of its METROSTAT DataBooK the latest for the 
1987-88 school year. Its database combines generally available school report card data with 
more limited iccess information including tax base, expenditures, and staff chtracteristici 
The DataBook is available to school districts, civic organizations, universities, and individuals 
who bccomV members of METROSTAT. Members also have access to the database on which 
the book is established through electronic media. 

METROSTAT staff also provide technical assistance to suburban school districts 
corporations, universitiM, or other entities on a consulting basis. METROSTAT Jtaff ^t^c 
oresently awisting a southwest suburban high school district to prepare for its Northcen ral 
SJ"edititirn reSfew by conducting a needs assessment. METROSTAT has provided similar 
services to Chicago schools at the request of corporations who have adopted those schools. 
Currently, earned fees provide a small but growing proportion of the Panel s revenues. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRENGTH 

G Alfred Hess. Jr. has provided overall leadership to the Panel as its Executive 
Director 'and shapes its policy and programmatic orientations. Through much of the Panel s 
history he has directed the Panel's research projects and been the spokespersons for its 
advocicy positions. The delegates of the twenty member organizations make all ultimate 
policy decisions and provide general guidance to the directions of the Pane With th^ 
inception of the Panel's monitoring pro ect and the related research the Panel s full time 
Uff has grown significantly. The Panel will quickly move to 12 full time personnel. 
Directing the Panel's monitoring and research activities is John Q Easton (Ph D University 
of Chicago) who was formerly in charge of monitoring the Board of Education s desegregation 
programs John has a wide knowledge of the school system and knows how it works; his 
contacts across the system are important in a smooth implementation of the monitoring and 
research projects. 

The growth in staff has necessitated a move to larger offices, *h»?|\s»»^yid occur in 
mid-November, when the Panel moves to the twelfth flooi of its present building (Suite 1212). 
Larger space entails significantly larger costs and more equipment, particularly computer 
capacity, to accomplish ihe larger tasks it has undertaken. 

The Chicago School Reform Act 

On December 12, 1988 Governor James R. Thompson signed into law the Chicago 
School Reform Act (P.A 85.1418). That act focuses theChicago Public Schools towards school 
based management by creating Local School Councils composed of six parents, two community 
representatives, two teachers, and the principal. It gives unprecedented power to these councils 
to adopt a school improvement plan, hire and dismiss the principal and control the use of 
resources at the school through lump sum budgeting. More than 17,000 persons nominj..ed 
themselves as candidtates for election to Local School Councils These councils were elected 
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by more thin 313.000 voters October Mth and 12th More than a tmrd of eligible parents 
voted in these elections, and total turuout exceed that of suburban school district elections 
held last week. The essential elements of the Chicago School Reform Act are as follows. 

LOCAL SCHOOL COUNCl'LS: Beginning this fall, etch of Chicago»s 544 schools will have 
a local council with 11 members: six parents, two teachers, two community residents, and the 
principal. The council will be able to decide whether or not to retain the current principal or 
taselecta new one. Half the schools will make that determination this school year, half next. 
In either case, the principal (retained or newly selected) will be signed to a four year 
performance contract. The Local School Council (LSC) also has the responsibility to adopt a 
jhree year school improvement plan and will approve a school budget, allocated on a lump sum 
basis, to support that plan. Resources will be allocated to individual schools on the basis of 
enrolled pupils and their special needs. The principal, working with the school faculty, the 
LSC, other pareots and community residents, is responsible for developing the school 
improvement plan and the school budget; but, it is the LSC which must debate, refine, and 
adopt both the plan and the budget. 

DISTRICT COUNCILS: District councils will be created in each of the system's II 
subdistricts (10 elementary districts and one citywide high school district) composed of one 
parent or community resident member from each LSC. During the 1990-91 school year, district 
councils will have the same powers to retain or select anew the District Superintendent which 
LSCs exercise relative to the principal. District Councils are to be clearinghouses to facilitate 
cooperation between geographically related schools. District Superintendents are charged to 
track the improvement progress of local schools and may recommend to the district council 
remediation steps for individual schools. w;:h thf> HUtrirt nnunnW^ m,,^,^^t .k.^. m-. 




u^jtwsmry. cacn aisirici council will select two members (three from the high school 
district) to serve on a Board Nominating Commission, along with five mayoral appointees. 
Through an open hearing process, the Commission will nominate three candidates for each 
Board member position, for the consideration and appointment of the mayor. 

NEW SCHOOL BOARD: Between May 1, 1989 and May 15, 1990, a seven member Interim 
Board of Education, appointed by the mayor, governs the initial implementation of school 
reform. The Interim Board will be dissolved by the appointment by the Mayor of a new 15 
member Board, from nominations proposed by the Nominating Commission The 15 members 
will serve staggered four year terms. 

PRINCIPALS: All current principals are deemed, by action of law, to be serving under 
performance contracts, half of which will expire at the end of the current school year, and 
half at the end of the next year. Principals will then be signed to four year performance 
contracts, the central elements of which apply systemwide, but key performance ingredients 
are to be individually negotiated. Principals will be able to select educational staff to fill 
all new or vacant positions based on merit and ability (not seniority). They will also be able 
to dismiss teachers who continue to receive an unsatisfactory rating after a 4'i day in-school 
remediation period. The principal is charged to be the eduational leader of the school and is 
to initiate the school improvement planning and budgeting process. 

TEACHERS: Each school will have a Professional Personnel Advisory Committee (PPAC) 
which will advise the principal and LSC on educational matters and help shape the school's 
f^"?^*°"* PI°8Ii°?^T*^^ teachers at each school will determine the size and composition of 
L I, ' " entirely separate from the grievance committee established by the 
Board's contract with the Chicago Teachers Union. 

SUPERINTENDENT: The Chicago School Reform Act required the Interim Board to conduct 
a national search for a new General Superintendent to be hired under a three year 
performance contract. The Interim Board has recently signed a contract with Ted C 
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Kimbrough. a 26 ycir veteran of the Los Angeles school system and currently superintendent 
of the Compton, California public schools. 

STATE CHAPTER I FUNDS: Unlike most states, Illinois includes in its school aid formula 
a component which provides extra resources to school districts with more than the average 
number of disadvantaged students (based on the federal Chapter 1 count). That provision 
provides about $262 million in the current year. Previously. 60 percent of those funds was 
to be allocated to schools on the basis of enrolled f rC5 and reduced lunch students; 40 percent 
was to be illocitcd on the basis of total enrollment. The funds were to be used for a restricted 
list of services. In fact, the Board deducted one third of the targeted fund to support 
administrative overhead for services provided to all schools. The refo-^m act requires all State 
Chapter I funds to be spent at schools, and only at schools. Further, phased in over a five year 
period, the funds will become allocated solely on on the bas s of qufJifying students and will 
become completely discretionary for use over and above the basic p.ogram level to be provided 
to all schools. Suggested uses of the funds include early childhood programs, enrichment, 
tutoring, and lowering class sire, but any beneficial educational use beyond provision of basic 
programs is permitted. In the first year of implementation, this requirement forced a 
reduction in the sire of the central administration of approximately $40 million; the 
reallocation of those funds meant about $90,000 in additional discretionary funds was 
available to the average Chicago elementary school to begin to implement school based 
management. At the end of the phase in period, this discretionary fund will have grown to 
about $250,000 per school. This resource component of the Reform Act is often overlooked 
in reports of the Chicago effort. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CAP: To ensure continued focusing of educational resources on the 
educational program of the schools, a ceiling has been put on the percentage of funds which 
can be spent on non-instructional purposes. The ceiling is equal to the average proportion of 
non-instructional spending in all other districts in the state in the prior school year. This 
provision was the source of funds for implementing the first year of reallocation of State 
Chapter 1 funds. 

SCHOOL CHOICE: The legislation contains a provision requiring the Board to implement 
a program of additional enrollment choice bep'.nm >g in the school year 1991-92. Low income 
students must be provided access to free tra' sportnJon to facilitate such enrollment choice. 
Any enrollment choice plan enacted must comply with the Board's desegregation plan which 
currently provides enrollment choice for about eight percent of the district's students 

OVERSIGHT: The Chicago School Finance Authority, originally established to force fiscal 
stability on the scWl system in 1980, was given expanded powers to monitor the 
implementation of the Chicago School Reform Act. The Board of Education must file an 
annual plan containing its goals and objectives for reform and an annual report on the 
implementation of the previous year's plan. However, while the Finance Authority can 
prevent the opening of school if the system's budget is not balanced, its sanctions relative to 
the reform plan are limited to making an annual report to the governor, the mayor, the 
leadership of the General Assembly, and to the public. These reform powers terminate on 
June 1, 1994. 

GOALS OF REFORM ACT: The Chicago School Reform Act lists ten specific goals which 
the public school system is expected to meet within five years. They are: 

1. Meet national norms of student performance in reading, math, writing, and 

higher order thinking. 

2. Improve attendance and graduation rates of students to national norms. 

3. Assure students are adequately prepared for and make a successful transition 
to higher education. 

4. Assure students areadequately prepared for and make a successful transition 
to employment. 
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5. Assure students are provided i common education of high academic quality 

and with high expectations of their capacity to learn. 

6. Assure all students have foreign language proficiency and are exposed to 

international studies. 

7. Assure all students are exposed to journalism, drama, art and music. 

S. Assure individual teachers can make decisions about instruction and method 
of teaching. 

9. Assure opportunity for student expression through visual arts, music, drama, 

and dance. 

10. Assure all students have adequate athletic programs. 



It should be obvious, by now, that there are a number of similarities between what we 
are trying to accomplish through tite Chicago School Reform Act and the intent of the 
National Demonstration Program for Educational Performance Agreements for School 
Restructuring. The basic philosophy is very similar: that the very effort to assure a quality 
education is available to all children through regulating the use of inputs (whether funds, 
programs, qualifications, etc.) is so stiffling that it prevents creative local approaches to 
meeting the needs of our children, particularly those of our most disadvantaged children, 
and that the best thing that can be done to help those children is to remove those regulations 
while requiring in return higher performance. To accomplish that philosophy, there must be 
a clear articulation of goals to be met and sanctions to be imposed if the goals are not met. 
At the same time, it must be clear that the civil rights of individual children must be 
protected as this experiment is carried out. 

In my reading of H.R. 3347, I find each of these components is present. The bill 
proposes establish a program of pilot projects in every state in which school districts, states, 
and the Secretary of Education enter into agreements under which the school districts will 
be freed of the constraints on uses of federal funds in exchange for achievement of vlearly 
agreed upoQ improvements in student performance. The three key indices of improvement 
included within the act are virtually identical with the key indices of improvement in the 
Chicago School Reform Act: reduction of the dropout rate, reduction of teacher and student 
absenteeism rates, and improvement of student skill levels ic reading and math. These are 
exactly the key measures in the Chicago reform effort. Each is mcusureable and quantifiable. 
Other goals may aiso be desireabte which focus attention beyond the minimalist measures such 
quantifiable goals utilize, and such goals can be included under H.R. 3347, as they are in the 
Chicago School Reform Act. 

As I mentioned earlier, I wish Chicago could have qualified for such a national 
demonstration project when we were enacting the school reform bill This project would 
significantly expanded the flexibility we were trying to give local achool councils and the 
professional staffs at local schools. Let roe mention a few specifics. 

Recently the federal government has relaxed regulations on the >;se of federal Chapter 
I funds for disadvantaged students when more than 75 percent of a schooPs enrollment 
qualifies for such funds. More than half of Chicago's elementary schools have more than 75 
percent of their students who qualify for such aid. Unfortunately thvi total number of dollars 
available under the program does not provide assistance for all qualifying students, due to 
underfunding of the program in the federal budget. This means that federal aid must be 
concentrated in the schools with the highest concentrations of qualifying students. But the 
method of counting qualifying students creates a quite distorted vision. The use of enrollment 
choice mechanisms, extensively advocated by recent federal administrations, means that 
disadvantaged students often attend schcols outside their residential neighborhood. In their 
new schools, they are not counted as disadvantaged! The dollars do not follow the child! At 
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I meeting list ^eek, the principal of the Burley School complaiced that she had a student 
body in which more than 90 percent of the students qualified for a free lunch, but, because 
the school is located in a more affluent neighborhood, she did not qualif iy for federal Chapter 
I assistance. The elimination of regulations on the use of federal Chapter I funds would allow 
the school system to distribute these funds evenly to all students on the basis of the 
enrollments of disadvantaged students, the mechanism wc have now included in the Chicago 
School Reform Act for distribution of state poverty generated revenues. It would also allow 
all receiving schools to utilize these funds in educationally beneficial ways which would not 
require pulling disadvantaged students out of regualar classrooms, and thereby labelling them, 
in schools with less than 75 percent disadvantaged enrollments. 

Let me five you another example. Federal vocational education funds have been an 
important factor in assuring that job-oriented education is available in the public schools of 
the land. However, these funds are not always utilized as intended. Several years ago I 
reported to this committee on our studies of the dropout problem in Chicago. In that 
testimony, I mentioned that one of the ironies in Chicago is that attendance at a vocational 
high school is one of the ways to avoid attending a neighborhood high school with a dropout 
rate over 50 percent. Six of the 21 high schools with the lowest dropout rates in Chicago are 
vocational high schools which are able to offer outstanding educational programs, in part 
because they receive extra funding through the Carl Perkins Act. The irony is to see the pride 
the principals of those schools have, shared by other Voc Ed officials in the district, at the 
high proportions of college matriculation among the graduates of those schools. In fact, the 
proportion of graduates going on to college is signficantly higher in those vocational high 
schools than in most general high schools in the city, and their ACT scores are significantly 
higher. In effect, for years Chicago has used federal Voc Ed funds to maintain a set of 
selective, college prep high schools for inner city kids, by requiring them to take a minimum 
of vocational education courses, in effect as electives on the college prep track While this 
may have a broadening effect on these students, it docs narrow their opportunities to take 
courses which would make them competiti/e with their suburban peers in preparation for 
college entrance tests and placement in freshman courses when they do matriculate. H.R. 3347 
would offer the possibility of freeing these students from this constraint and opening up more 
vocational course opportunities for students intending to seek employment after high school 

I have one concern about H.R. 3347 as I have reviewed it State governments and local 
school districts alsu have a number of constraints which hamstring local schools and keep their 
staffs from being creative in meeting the needs of their students Freeing those school! of 
federal constraints is quite important, but it may not be enough to have the results you hope 
for. I would suggest that you to add a provision encouraging participating state and local 
jurisdictions to provide corresponding waivers of constraints for school districts entering into 
these agreements. In Chicago, we felt if we could just free local schools from the bureaucratic 
constraints of our own local district, we would accomplish much I would hope you would not 
overlook the importance of similar encouragement in this federal legislation 



On behalf of the Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and Finance, and as a 
representative of the school reform movement in Chicago, I urge the House of Representatives 
to enact a bill to establish a National Demonstration Program for Educational Performance 
Agreements for School Restructuring. Evidence is beginning to emerge that an emphasis on 
the outcomes of education rather than control of the inputs is likely to be more appropriate 
for those seeking to improve the quality of public education m this country Continued 
controls on tht nputs are comfortable for eduational professionals It makes it clear what 
things they can do and what things they cannot Their decisions are not then subject tc 
negotiations, whether with unions, or parents, or principals And employee groups also fi ij 
such regulations comfortable, for they guarentee jobs f^r specialized parts of thc»r 
membership. A focus on outcomes is not comfortable, for anyone. But it is likely to be 
beneficial for children. A further effort to demonstrate that outcomes will improve if we 
focus on them rather than on controlling inputs seems entirely appropriate I urge you to 
enact H.R. 3347. 
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Mr. PosHARD. Thank you, Mr. Hess. Just a couple of comments. 
First of all, I am well aware of what everyone went through in the 
Chicago school reform movement. What struck me as the legisla- 
ture was considering that some years ago was that all of the years 
that Chicago had gone through without ever trusting the parents 
to be involved in the process— thrt seemed to be the constant re- 
frain through the whole reform movement, as you know, that par- 
ents really can be trusted to help decide what happens to their 
children and we need to give them more of that empowerment to 
do that. 

I think Chicago is going to be much better served in the future 
because of the reforms that you folks have made. I do hope that 
you stand as a watchdog to make sure that those things are fol- 
lowed through and that people, once again, have something to say 
about what happens to their children in the classroom. 

Ms Dennett, just one comment on your questioning. In the years 
that I spent in education, one of the most frustrating parts of our 
system to me was the fact that when you succeed you are punished. 

To me this bill, if we can ever get all of this ironed out, will 
never again allow that to happen. When you can take the Chapter 
1 children or the other special ed children or remedial children and 
get them to succeed without losing your funding base that would be 
a great improvement. But there are so many disincentives right 
now to show success in our school systems. 

It weighs most heavily upon those school systems that have the 
highest number of disadvantaged students, because we are forced 
not to succeed sometimes, not to want to do very much to succeed 
That is the pity of all of it. 

Mr. Hayes, you had a question, sir. 

, 9^^^" so ^"ch a question as a comment. I will be very 
brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I must say that the young lady there who endured a rough night 
to get here, I admire you for your courage. It even disturbed me 
wnen I tried to sleep. 

Ms. Dennett. I knew someone would take care of us. 

Mr. PosHARD. Not too many things disturb Charlie when he is 
trying to sleep. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to commend first my colleague Mr. Smith 
for taking the initiative in introducing this legislation. I think that 
the opportunity to really improve the public school system is 
v/ithin this piece of legislation. 

It is possible and I think some of the testimony we have heard 
here would steer us in the right direction to make certain revisions 
in the bill that is now structured to bring about the performance. 

I was glad to hear Mr. Hess point out some of the things that we 
at least need to look forward to in the way of correction in Chicago. 

One thing I would like to have you maybe give me some informa- 
tion or some opinion on— ycu know, one of the things that is be- 
coming more and mure visible is the usage of our Lotto money in 
the state of Illinois. You know, the state handles the distribution. 
When that was instituted the big reason for it was to help spend on 
our educational system. 
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We have got a lot of poor people who line up daily and weekly 
playing that Lotto, trying to become members of the Fortune 500, 1 
guess, which is quite unlikely. , , ^ 

I have tried and I am still trying to, and I wish the Committee 
on Reform would demand of the state an audit of that fund as to 
how it is used and what percentage of it really goes for education 
as part of our monitoring process. 

Money is not the only answer, but if we are going to do some of 
the things that we have talked about here we have got to begin to 
make people, leaders who are handling the funds, to do it responsi- 
bly. 

I am concerned about the shortchange that poor kids are getting, 
particularly when they spend $800 more, as I am told, on a kid who 
goes to school in the suburbs surrounding Chicago than they do on 
a kid that goes to the inner city. 

Now, certainly this kind of inequity cannot continue to exist. 
That is why we have such a high dropout rate among some of the— 
and teenage pregnancy and these kinds of things that lead kids to 
drop out of school j 

I introduced some legislation on that. In fact, funding on the fed- 
eral level is still pending at the expiration of this third year of that 
existence. I do hope we will get funding for it. 

I think performance is key and our monitoring apparatus as a 
part of the school councils is something that is very necessary. I 
would like to hear your comments on that. ... 

Mr. Hess. Thank you. I also am concerned about the inequities in 
funding in Illinois. I was glad that Illinois' name did not get 
dragged into the mud with Texas earlier, but it should be, really. I 
mean, we have about a four-to-one ratio between our richest and 
poorest districts. We do have to do something about it. 

I urge you, Ck)ngressman Hayes, to join with the Urban League 
on our school finance effort that we are going to be doing jointly m 
November, December and January, but that is basically a state 
issue. We have to fight at the state level. 

I think we do have to find ways to fund our schools adequately. 
One of the things— you know, it does not do any good to talk to you 
about our state problems, but we do need full funding for Head 
Start programs. We do need full funding for Chapter I programs. 

Right now we have the irony that when we have Choice pro- 
grams in operation within our school system, which we do, the chil- 
dren who come from low income backgrounds who exercise that 
Choice and go to a middle income school, their funding does not go 
with them. 

So the irony is that they leave a bad school to go to a better 
school, but that better school cannot produce any particular pro- 
grams for them. So there are some of these ironies that are in- 
volved in the regulation of the Federal effort that I hope this bill 
will help to iron out. 

Mr. POSHARD. Thank you. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you both 
for being here. I cannot say that I thought of it as I was sleeping, 
but I heard you were driving yesterday, Ms. Dennett, and I 
thought, my god, what a day to drive anywhere and what a night. 
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You have both described in different ways the importance which 
the chairman picked up on of community-based involvement and 
the question of reintroducing a fundamental component of any suc- 
cessful school anywhere, which is that individual people are invest- 
ed m it. They are invested in its success. They are excited by it. 
They feel welcome in it. 

I would like to tie that to the issue of the involvement of the pro- 
fessionals, because I do not think you could show me a school in 
which the professionals look forward to coming to work every day, 
where the professionals going into that school felt well used and 
felt in control of their lives, where in fact the rest of the communi- 
ty would not also feel positive. 

It strikes me that you cannot have one without the other. When 
you have neither, what you have is a school that is, even on its best 
days, moribund, where people with winning scripts survive or pros- 
per and people without winning scripts do not survive. 

I would also connect that in my own mind to the shortage of 
teachers. To me, along with all the laws we can pass, and I want to 
add this as a natural corollary for your comment, that we will 
never succeed in getting more people or as bright, let along bright- 
er, people— and I have always resisted that distinction— to go into 
schools until we treat them like adult professionals. 

There is a fundamental recruiting problem and it is not just the 
money and it is not just all the other things. It is, in fact, that they 
are treated like children themselves in too many cases when they 
finally surrender to the daily routine of the classroom. 

Could the two of you briefly just talk about from your experi- 
ence, in Chicago and Montvale, how this legislation and how your 
experience come together around the issue of community-based in- 
volvement and investment, teacher involvement and investment 
and excellence? 

Ms. Dennett. Actually, something that Roland Barth said in his 
book. Run, School, Run," is exactly that point, although maybe he 
said it better than I could, quickly anyway. 

He says, "Probably nothing within a school has more impact on 
children in terms of skills development, self confidence and class- 
room behavior than the personal and professional growth of teach- 
ers. When teachers individually and collectively examine, question, 
reflect on their ideals and develop new practices that lead toward 
those ideals, the school and its inhabitants are alive. When teach- 
ers stop growing, so do their students." 

I think it is a major problem. I think we have told people that 
schools are in trouble. There is not a lot of respect for teachers. We 
constantly point out that they are the problem in many cases, and 
so why would anybody choose a profession that does not pay all 
that great in the first place, so that they can get beat up on on a 
regular basis and feel that they are out of control of the important 
things that happen in their lives? 

One of the things that was important, I think, about the changes 
that happened at Montlake was that it was not just the kids that 
started to grow and kept growing and grew more, but the teachers 
themselves made dramatic changes, both in their skills inside the 
classroom and in their personal lives. 
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It was one of those places where everyone loved to be there. 
When you came in the door, even strangers would walk into the 
building and say, "Wow, what is going on here? You can feel it in 
the airr It is just so important It is time, support, encouragement, 
vision, all of those kinds of things. 

While resources are absolutely critical, these things in some 
ways are even more fragile and more critical. Teachers are there 
because they care about what they do and they care about the kids 
and the will go to unimaginable lengths to do that and do it well. 

We have got to provide a place where that really gets supported. 

Mr. Hess. If I could also comment, we did some work with one of 
the high schools in Chicago last year and sat down to work with 
them in terms of creating a school improvement plan and working 
with their faculty. , x iw 

In the beginning stages of that what we did was to go and talk to 
all of the teachers and say, "If you could do anything you wanted 
in this school to make this school better, what would youdo? 

About eighty percent of them gave the same answer. The answer 
was, "We would change the kids. ' . 

Unfortunately, that is the fallout of the Cioleman report as it has 
been used through the education community. While it produced 
Chapter I in its original effort in the 1960s, it has been used in the 
educational community to say, "Poor kids cannot learn and you 
cannot expect them to learn. If we have poor kids we can t expect 
it to work." 

Fortunately, we have had a whole set of literature with the Ef- 
fective Schools work that shows that that is not necessarily true 
and that that connection is not an automatic connection and that 
we should not use that to limit kids' visions. 

What has happened is that it has limited teachers visions, a lot 
like the fleas that Ms. Dennett was talking about a few minutes 
ago, and to give teachers that sense to be creative, that sense of 
taking control of their environment again, I think, is one of the 
things that is going to overcome the dearth of morale in the teach- 
ing force right now. 

We have teachers who simply do not believe you can do anything 
good in schools, so why try, and therefore why encourage anybody 
else to go into teaching? , 

So I think it does relate to the teacher shortage question, the 
lack of morale, and I think one of the major issues here is to get 
teachers involved in creating programs that they know will work 
with kids that will be their projects, the investment of their lives 
in something that works and that they feel good about. That is 
going to encourage other kids, then, to go into teaching to be 
among the brightest and the best who also want to go and put their 
lives in the service of other young people. ^ . « i 

That is not happening today. Money is a part of it. We only 
moved within five years from about a $14,000 a year starting 
salary in Chicago, and that is not enough to attract the bright kids 
coming out of college. v v 

My son was going to be a teacher until he saw what the starting 
salary was and that he could get twice that in other fields, and he 
went into something else. I am sorry about that. 
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So money is a part of it, but I think also this sense of being in 
control of their environment, having an ability to put their lives 
into what they are doing and having it have some effect. This is a 
key part of that whole environment. 

Mr. PosHARD. That carries over also— I have observed over the 
years that in those authoritative, straight-jacketed kinds of admin- 
|l istrations there is a direct correlation between what is taught in 
the classroom and the way a teacher is so-called "governed." 

In those authoritative, straight-jacketed environments I never 
see kids going much above the Tower level thinking skills, memori- 
zation and regurgitation, but where teachers are allowed to partici- 

|)ate, they are allowed to be creative themselves, then you see ana- 
ytic, creative, and critical thinking skills being taught to students. 

It goes all the way through the system. That is why flexibility 
has to be a key here and administi-ators and teachers simply have 
to be able to engage in those kinds of activities together. 

Mr. Hess. We had a superintendent in Chicago who came in a 
number of years ago and her basic approach was to create a cur- 
riculum which was teacherproof. 
r If you start out from that perspective you are never going to get 

any creativity in the classroom, never. 

Ms. Dennett. In fact, one of the things that I think—you talk 
about first level change and second level change. First level change 
is sort of doing things a little bit better that we have always done. 
We can do that. We know a lot about how to do that, but if we are 
really going to get to second level change, where we dramatically 
change the way we are doing things, which is what I think we have 
to do now with schools, then we have got to stop putting all of our 
energy into that kind of stuff and realiy provide places for people 
to think about it in completely different ways. 

We haven't done that. I think this is an important step in trying 
to do that. 
Mr. PosHARD. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smffh. I think we are approaching the witching hour— I 
don't know if I should put it that way anymore, but with the noises 
and sound effects of the day, however, it is sort of Halloween-like. 

I just want again to thank you, one for your effort to be here, 
two for your patience— and I hope some of it was interesting to 
listen to in listening to what the other people said and we will try 
to make sure you get a full copy of everything that happened— and 
three for this last conversation, which was triggered \>y Mr. Po- 
shard's comment about getting the community invested, because it 
reminded me why I started out working on this idea five years ago, 
which is based on the conversations with teachers especially. 

My fundamental conclusion is that until schools become fit 
places for teachers to spend time and to work they will never be fit 
places for children to learn. 

It is a fundamental reality of the work place, whatever you do— 
and we have learned it in other places and we have yet to learn it 
except by exception in our schools— that, short and sweet, is what 
we are trying to do. 

I think your testimonies today, along with the other testimony, is 
helping us to get the concerns— one, about the system, and, two, 
about retreating from our commitments all on the table— because 
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it is only when people are candid about, one, what is wrong, and, 
two, the mistakes we could make if we went too rapidly or in the 
wrong direction— we have got to get all those things on the table. 

I think that then this committee cari fashion something which 
achieves the dream that we have about schools and the people who 
work in them and learn in them. 

You have been enormously in that regard, coming as you do 
from positions somewhat closer to the classroom than any of us 
currently have. I appreciate your being here and your testimony. 

Ms. Dennett. Thank you. 

Mr. PoSHARD. Thank you, Mr. Smith. I second Peter's remarks 
and I thahk you very much for being here. I would make a note 
that we are leaving the record open for ten days for submission of 
additional statements and testimony of those people who could not 
be here today. 

If there are no other questions from the committee, the Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education is ad- 
journed. Thank you. 
[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was aciijoumed.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Good Morning 



My name ts David VVolk. I have been a Vermont elementary and 
middle school Principal for the past 6 years at the Barstow School in 
Chittenden The school, serving 300 rural youngsters from Kindergarten 
through eighth grade, was ofve of Vermont's three selections last year for 
the U.S. Department of Education Elementary School Recognition Program 
and in 1986 the school became the first fully accredited IC-8 school tn 
New England Previously, I have worked for seven years as a high school 
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teacher and administrator. I am also a Vermont State Senator, serving on 
the Senate Education Committee among others. I was educated in Rutland 
City public schools, Middlebury College, the University of Vermont, and 
Harvard University. 

I am here today to express my very enthusiastic support for 
H.R. 3347, a National Demonstration Program for Educational Performance 
Agreements for School Restructuring. 

As an educator and as a State Senator. I am not here to merely issue 
the perennial complaint that the federal government mandates programs 
and services which others must fund. I am not here to stridently suggest 
that because P.l. 94-142 has never been adequately funded that we should 
radically increase the federal share of special education to meet that 
promised goal. Instead, I am here to ask you not to send us more money. 
Please — do not send us federal aid to education beyond current levels. 

Instead, let us plan together for creative ways to allocate existing 
resources. Let us remove the imposed straitjacket of federal regulation. 
Let us agree upon measures of performance which will focus on the ends. 
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not the means. Lei educators, in concert with perents and communities, 
develop the means to that end of improving performance. In short, trust 
iia, HR. 3347 assumes that we trust each other, and that we will earn our 
right to maintain that reiationship built on trust. 

Several months ago I mentioned to Vermont Congressman Peter 
Smith that we need to establish and maintain this sense of mutual trust in 
our federal-^tate-local partnerships. Furthermore, while we need to 
aggressively ensure accountability, we must also provide the autonomy, 
flexibility and creativity which might unleash the innovative ideas and 
exemplary practices which we all desire for our schools. 

This pjTtnership, and the unleashing of human energy and innovation, 
would be greatly facilitated by enactment of this legislation. 

A special education teacher recently told me that "our priorities are 
twisted: the federal focus Is on dates, deadlines, forms and procedures, 
when instead the emphasis should be on children and learning." There are 
currently 27 forms which must be faithfully completed and included in 
each student's file each year. Filling out forms, filing the proper 
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paperwork in the appropriate compartments, and conducting the requisite 
number of planning meetings and parent conferences are all the steady 
diet of special education teachers who thought they were going to t)e able 
to teach children when they entered the profession. We can do better than 

this. 



The paperwork burden and regulatory limitations have been 
promulgated not by those of you who enact such legislation, but instead by 
the bureaucracy responsible for administering such progranro. Clearly, 
government must continue to closely scrutinize public programs and to 
ensure protections related to civil rights, discriminalion and safety. But 
government at all levels must also enable and empower local schools, 
providing the incentive for flexibility in attaining improved student 
performance. 

Over the past three decades there have been periodic calls for 
educational reform, including national studies, blue ribbon commissions, 
special task forces and other well intentioned efforts. Most of their 
reports and proclamations have resulted in new federal and state 
mandated programs which have been funded primarily by local property 
taxpayers. 
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These reforms come from special interest groups, colleges, 
unlverslUes. private foundations, business think tanks and federal and 
sute education bureaucrats who recommend altruistic iniUallves for the 
educational practitioners to implement. Educators by and large try their 
best to react to and act upon calls for reform. But volumes of research 
reveal to us and. more importantly, human nature tells us that those who 
are involved in collaborative decision making from the ground up are more 
invested in reform than those who react to missives from on high. H.R. 
3347 provides for such collaborative partnerships for reform and further 
offers the guarantee of accountability and performance. 



I can tell you with confidence that Vermont wIM enthusiastically 
embrace this proposal. We In Vermont are Increasingly supporUve of 
incentive programs in lieu of mandates. This year we allocated semi 
money, matcheu oy businesses in the state, for those districts who. by 
competitive proposal, committed themseh/es to "reinvent schools for very 
high performance", an initiative proposed by Education Commissioner 
Richard Mills and supported by the State Legislature. State and local 
authorities are ready, willing and able to devote the nnancial resources 
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as well as the philosophical support and commitment called for in the 
proposed legislatton. We poised to pursue this today, tomorrow and 
whtntvtr you deem It appi»in)rlaU to enter a new era of mutual trust and 
improved accountability. 

Local educators* parents and boerd members will not improve 
schools by being cajoled or coerced. They instead will improve schools by 
being trusted and then tested. H R. 3347 offers cooperation, not coercw: 
incentives, not mandates. We must listen to the relevant research as well 
as to our own common sense about what worlcs for our schools and for our 
Icids. Please enart H.R. 3347: a caUlyst for collaborative creativity and a 
springboard for school success. Thank yoo. 
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We are pleased to have the opportunity to testify on H.R. 3347, 
to establish a national demonstration program for educational 
performance agreements for school restructuring. 

To create schools that serve and succeed with all children and to 
develop school systems of both excellence and equity, the 
tollowing principles are essential: 

* to implement the characteristics of effective schools; 

* to strengthen the individual school as the locus of 
decision*making ; 

* to create effective parent-school partnerships, including 
opportunities for choice; 

* to provide resources and training for teachers, so that 
they are able to adapt instruction and curricula to meet 
individual student needs; 

* to promote students as learners and workers; and 

* to assure sufficient and equitable funding. 

Two further factors, we believe, are essential. The first 
is to promote respect for students that grows from the 
recognition that while their learning is the desired outcome, it 
is their engagement that produces that learning; and, the second 
is to assess and esraluate both the students and the adults, using 
appropriate measures. 
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We make these points to emphasize that there is no "silver 
bullet", no single solution, no one step that itself will produce 
the schools we seek for our children. This is not to gainsay the 
ijnportance of the factors noted above — nor the proposal 
incorporated in H.R. 3347« It is to place them and it in 
context* 

Before turning to the topic we have been asked to address 
namely, the extent to which it is appropriate to include students 
labelled as handicapped in a program of educational performance 
standards — let us say a word in general aibout the concept of 
providing relief from categorical regulations. Here, we have 
reference to our experience in the New York City Public Schools, 
where one of us was Executive Director and the other chief 
Administrator, in the Division of Special Education. Then 
Chancellor Frank J. Macchiarola instituted a program where school 
principals in planning for the use of resources personnel and 
physical — were instructed to consider all resources (regardless 
of source) as a single pool. Of course, the reality was that 
neither the Chancellor nor the principals could disregard the 
federal and state restrictions of the categorical programs, 
either in their use of money or in the targeting of programs. 
Nonetheless, there is reason to believe that the improvements of 
the city's schools under Chancellor Macchiarola were at least in 
part a function of this conceptual framework that sought to view 
not only all funds coming into the building as a common poo3 but 
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also to understand all students in the school as a common 
concern* 

In addressing the application of the provisions of H.R. 3347 to 
students labelled as handicapped, we will divide our testimony in 
two parts. First, we will describe the general issues of the 
learning of students with disabilities, and, second, we will then 
turn to comments about specific features of H.R. 3347. 

According to the latest report of the Department of Education to 
the Congress on the jmpleirentation of P.L.94-142, during the 
1987-88 school year, 4,4y4,280 s^ -dents with handicapping 
conditions between the ages of 0 and 21 v^ere served. This 
represents an increase of 1.6 percent over the previous year, the 
highest percentage increase since 1980-81. Students with 
handicapping conditions, ages 6 through 21, were most frequently 
classified as learning disabled (47 percent), speech impaired (23 
percent), mentally retarded d'l percent), and emotionally 
disturbed (9 percent). These four categories included more than 
93 percent of the students served; no other category included 
more than 2 perc^^nt of the to^al. (.between the 1986 -87 and 1987- 
88 school years, continuing trends of previous years, the numbers 
of students labelled as learning increased by 2 percent, while 
the nuinber of students labelled as mentally retarded decreased by 
3 percent. ) 
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"Capable of achievement and worthy of respect" expresses our view 
about the capacity of students labelled as handicapped. While 
P.L. 94-142 has been successful in providing access to students 
labelled as handicapped, it has failed in terms of their 
learning. We can see this in examining several outcome measures: 
student learning; drop-'^ut rates; graduation rates; return to 
general education; and post-school education, employment, and 
community living. ^ 



Student learning : Although more than a third of school 
districts excuse students labelled as handicapped from the 
standardized tests that all other pupils take — a telling 
comment in itself — the results available indicate the school's 
failure in terms of academic knowledge acquired by these 
students. According to the National Longitudinal Transition 
Study, nearly one in four students with disabilities failed to 
pass any part of the minimum competency tests they were required 
to take, a third of the students passed some of the test, and 
four in ten passed the entire test. 



■ The data cited here, as well as many of the b.isic ideas, 
arc pis&ented more fully in Gartner and Lipsky U987 ; . Beyond 
special education:Toward a quality system for all students. 
Harvard Educationa l Review ; Gartner and Lipsky (1989). The Yoke 
of Speci al Education; How to Break It . A monograph for the 
National Center on Education and the Economy; Gartner and Lipsky 
y589). Equity and Excellence for All students . A presentation 
before the National Council on Disability; Lipsky and Gartner 
(1989). Beyond Separate Education; Quality Education for All . 
Brookes Publishing. The order of authors in these publications, 
as well as that of the presenters here today, does not represent 
seniority. 
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Drop-out rates ; While there are no systematic national data 
collected regarding drop-out rates, the information available 
from the latest report of the Department of Education to the 
Congress on the implementation of P.L. 94-142 shows drop-out 
rates a fifth or more greater than those for students in general 
education. Among those students labelled as Learning Disabled, 
generally the least impaired, the drop-out rate was 47 percent of 
all those over the age of 16. 

Graduation rates ; The National Longitudinal Transition Study 
reports that in a two-year period, 56 percent of special 
education exiters left secondary education by graduation. Of 
this group, 79 percent received a regular diploma. Thus, of 3049 
special education exiters in the Study's sample, 1347 (44 
percent) graduated with a regular diploma. 

Return to general education : Data concerning the return to 
general education for students who have been "in" special 
education and then declassified are not available. While the 
federal government collects voluminous amounts of data, it does 
not collect this essential information on a systematic basis. 
While such information might be difficult to collect, it would be 
no harder to do so than for other data required by the federal 
government. The limited data collected suggest a low single 
digit figure. 
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Post-school education, employment, and community living ; 
According to a recent Department of Education funded study, fewer 
than half of the students with disabilities who had been out of 
school for one year had found paid employment. And among those 
employed, less than 30 percent had full time jobs. And while 56 
percent of nonhandicapped youth enroll in post-secondary courses 
in their first year out of high school, fewer than 15 percent of 
the youth with disabilities do so. Finally, the National 
Longitudinal Transition study reports that 31 percent of the 
youth with disabilities who had been out of school for more than 
a year had not been engaged "in any productive activity in that 
year ... " . 

We see, then, an overall picture of failure, schools that fail 
students labelled as handicapped. Yet, there are schools where 
students labelled as handicapped ure well educated, that is they 
learn and achieve. And, analogous with what the late Ron Edmonds 
argued in the school effectiveness studies, if there are some 
schools where students labelled as handicapped learn, then this 
can be true of all schools, if: l. we care about the fact that 
they have not, and 2. we craft procedures to enable success to 
happen. 

There is compelling evidence to support the following statements: 

* All students, regardless of the severity of their 
handicap, can learn? 
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* The great majority of students labelled as handicapped can 
with appropriate instruction achieve at levels far exceeding 



Therefore, it is appropriate: 1. to have expectations of such 
achievement for students with disabilities and 2. to hold school 
adults accountable for this outccxtie. 

It is within the context of the foregoing that we turn now to the 
particulars of H.R. 3347. 

Section 2(a)(3) ; We would favor explicit assurance that certain 
P.L, 94-142 guarantees and due process rights were continued, 
including: the universal entitlement to a free appropriate 
education in the least restrictive environment; the use of 
culture-fair and bias-free asse.>sraent; parental participation in 
decision-ma)cing concerning the child's education. In other 
words, the fundamental rights of students and their parents must 
be maintained, while bureaucratic procedural requirements should 
be examined in terms of their actual benefit. 

section 2 (b) (1) (D) : States, and as appropriate local educational 
agencies, should be required not only to specify those state (and 
local) funds to be affected but also to provide assurances as to 
the consolidation of and flexibility in the use of such state 
(and local) funds. 



their present performance. 
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Sy;tlon 2 (d)(1) ; The local educational performance agreement 
coi«mit.tee should (at least) include school administrators, 
teachers, and parents. Among these should be teachers and 
parents of children labelled as handicapped. 

section 2 (d)(6-8) : in establishing long-term goals, performance 

. goals, and outcomes, it i ntial not only that these 

distinguish, as this section does, those served by the Education 
of the Handicapped Act, but that they identify within the group 
of those students labelled as handicapped particular groups. 

section 2 (d)(10) : These distinctions should also be made for the 
indices to be reported upon per Sec. 2 (d) (10) (A) (i-ii,iv) . 
Further, while the "Plan" need not do so, the skill levels to be 
reported on per Sec. 2 (d) (10) (A) (iii) should be available for 
inilvidual students, indeed, it would seem desirable that for 
each student served by the Plan there be developed the features 
(although not necessarily the form) of an Individualized 
Educational Plan (IEP), including current level{s) of 
performance, intervention(s) to be provided, and m^sures of 
achievement (domains and methods). As concerns the methods to be 
used (sec. 2 (d)(10)(B) ), they should not be limited to nom 
referenced measures but should also include those that are 
criterion referenced. And, unli)ce the current practice in many 
school districts, no student should be excluded from the measures 
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of outcome. As with the current practices per P.L. 94-142, there 
should be provision for alternative measurement procedures. 

Our overall point, concerning this and the previous section, is 
that benefits must both inure to individual students and that 
data roust be reported in a manner that makes this explicit. 
Further, while there is considerable debate as to the appropriate 
measures of performance, it should not be debatable that we must 
measure student learning. The remedy for inadequacies in such 
measures is not to discard them; it is to improve them. Nor can 
we delay either the implementation of necessary reforms or the 
measurement of outcomes for students; the seeking of the best 
must not become the enemy of doing better. 

Sec. 2(d)(lll ; While the intent of this section is appropriate, 
its vagueness offers little guidance. For example, what does 
"insufficient improvement" mean ? Is it on one or each of the 
indices noted in Section 2 (d)(10) ? For one or each of the 
target groups per Section 2 (a)(2)(A-I) ? 

Sec. (d)(12-13) t If the inclusion of these provisions is a 
recognition that simply allowing greater flexibility to 
consolidate funds is not sufficient to achieve H.R. 3347 goals, 
we agree. The Plan, however, should be specific as to: 1. pupil 
assignment policies that promote student integration; 2. staffing 
patterns that do not isolate personnel; 3. instructional 
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strategies that encourage educating students together; and 4. 
designs for congruence between developmental and remedial 
programs. To the extent necessary, the assistance provided by 
states (per Sec. 2(c)(3)) should include support in these areas. 

The success of the Educational Performance Agreements to be 
developed by this legislation requires more than unshac)cling from 
bureaucratic regulations. It requires a fundamental change in 
the way schooling is done. If limited to the former, this effort 
will be yet another fal^e promise. If it encompasses the latter, 
it can be a significant tool in the wor)c of restructuring schools 
to achieve outcomes of success for all students, including those 
labelled as handicapped. 

o 
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